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Editorial, 


BRITISH sergeant of artillery, fresh from the firing 
line, reports that there is no atheism in the 
trenches. There is not a little of plain, simple, 
unconcealed praying among the soldiers. ‘This 

: is not strange. Our own War of the Rebellion 
offered similar manifestations. During the latter half of 
that war, in Lee’s army, many prayer-meetings were held, 
and a considerable revival ran its course. These phenom- 
ena were not due to cowardice, for Lee’s men fought 
with daring and devotion. But, in the presence of forces 
mightier than he can control, man is driven in, from his 
outposts of individual pride, upon his inner citadel of 
prayer and faith. It wasso with Abraham Lincoln. It is 


_so with all of us; when our strength has become but 


weakness, we find ourselves only children; and, like little 
children, we enter the kingdom of heaven. 


a 


THE Boston Chamber of Commerce is re-agitating the 
question of setting back the clocks an hour. Certainly 
it would be desirable in many ways. Much valuable 
time is wasted in the morning at this season of the year, 
and at the other end of the day the shadows come on all 
too soon. Some Italian sun-dials bear the carven motto, 
Carpe Diem, Seize the day. But by which end shall we 
seize it? Obviously, the morning is the natural handle 
of it, and by that the day should be ‘‘seized” and regu- 
lated. The morose reflection comes to our lips that some 
persons are at their best when asleep, and, indeed, many 
of us might not utilize more of day if we had it, judged 
by the use we make of our present stint. But man is 
only a larger “Little Oliver,” and always “wants more.” 


st 


ANENT the strike in New York, most of us, as good 
citizens, have been quick to cry out against the railroad 
employees, for their refusal to arbitrate. Are we crying 
out, likewise, against railroad managers, who, more 
recently, have refused to arbitrate? ‘“‘Sauce for the 
goose’’—and allthat. ‘But,’ you suggest, “the Brother- 


hoods, in refusing to arbitrate, broke a pledge which they _ 


had given. In view of that breach of contract are not 
employers justified in refusing to arbitrate?’’ Probably 
not. They should still stand upon the high ground of 
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reasonable judicial procedure and not upon the applica- 
tion of economic force. When Germany began shelling 
unfortified English towns the same kind of problem 
arose; and England held to her ideals and would not 
descend to cruel retaliatory measures. Noblesse oblige 
still holds, within nations at peace as well as. between 


‘nations at war. . 
# 


Avr a conference of high school music teachers in New 
York, recently, among other votes passed was one to the 
effect that our song ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” should 
be played and sung in the key of A-flat, instead of B-flat, 
the key commonly used. ‘This is a case where a step 
downward is commendable. In the former key of B-flat, 
that second part of the glorious song put the “rocket’s 
red glare” and the ‘‘bombs bursting in air” at so high 
an altitude that few persons could attain unto them. 
Now the baritones and contraltos will be given fair play. 


Revising the Decalogue. 


One of our strongest religious denominations recently, 
at a conference, discussed the advisability of revising 
and shortening the Ten Commandments. Perhaps they 
might be shortened. ‘There are many men who would 
suggest eliminations among the Troublesome Ten. ‘The 
story runs that a stone-cutter, engaged to carve the 
Decalogue on a church wall, omitted one. When con- 
fronted with his omission and failure, he retorted, ‘‘If 
you'll keep as many as there are there, you'll do better 
than now, I think.” 

They tell us, sometimes, that those granite negations 
do not apply to us, to-day; that we have passed beyond 
them. When the inexperienced sailor was left at the 
wheel in the night, and was given a star to steer by, he 
nodded at his post, and the ship wandered. When the 
captain came on deck an hour later, the resourceful 
sailor spoke: ‘‘Captain, I’ve steered past that star; 
give me another one.” B. G. 


My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is. 


A week or more ago a well-known lawyer of Boston 
announced his intention of giving up his profession, and 
going to Rome; there to enter upon preparations for 
entrance into a Roman Catholic order. He is a well- 
known and respected man in the city; and certain fine 
sensibilities and nice tastes which characterize him would 
easily predispose him against the stern, even harsh, feat- 
ures of a lawyer’s life, and toward the meditations and 
secluded routine of a “‘religious.”” But if he fancies that 
by joining such an order he will eliminate from his daily 
life the annoyances and contritions of human sinfulness, 
he is greatly mistaken. He will simply substitute one 
kind of struggle against sin for another kind. He will 
catry with him into his seclusion, as his brethren have 
likewise carried, his human nature, with its weaknesses 
and its wilfulness and its besetting ills. The records of 
religious houses, as of most other communal groups, show 
that human nature remains much the same inside the 
wall and wicket as outside it. The good and the bad 
impulses, the nobler and the baser passions, go with men 
into their seclusion, or remain with them in the world. 

So idealistic, though fantastic, an expedition as the 
Ford peace enterprise could not rise above the level of 
party-colored human nature. Dr. Aked has revealed the 
inner life of that composite group in plain terms; and 
the relations of those people toward one another were 
quite as contentious and selfish as we suspected. He 
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‘tainer; a star performer, commanding a high salary. 


c ne : ¢ a ee in. {*# eS ra 
said, recently, at San Francisco: “We Sartell more than — 
one war of our own. We breathed an atmosphere of zt 
suspicion, intrigue, and hostility. Jealousy was our — 
meat. and drink.” ‘This does not surprise us, if we really 
face the realities of human hearts. All great causes, 
however nobly they may have been conceived, have 
plodded their way to failure or success through barbed- 
wire entanglements of envy, misreport, misunderstanding, 
and egotism. ‘The group cannot rise much higher than | 
the average of its membership; perhaps not so high. It 
is the individual with whom rests the success or failure 
of the crusade. No man, by joining a group, religious or 
ethical or sociological, can reverse the accustomed cur- 
rents of his own spiritual or ethical nature. In “‘ Paradise 
Lost” Satan cried, ‘“‘ Which way I turn is hell; myself am 
hell.” Yes, but ‘‘myself” might be heaven, if the soul 
willed it, whether in the shop, or on the farm, or in a com- 
munity of separatists. B. G. 


The Clown Reappears. 


Elderly people, of gray hair and sedate mien, will 
tell you, regretfully, that long ago, when they took the 
children to the circus, there was always a real clown 
to be counted on. ‘‘But now,” they add, with a rueful 
shake of the head, ‘‘there are several so-called clowns 
in the modern triple-ringed circus, but they are not 
real clowns; they ‘dress the part,’ but they are dull 
and superfluous.” 

This is true. The old-time clown has gone. The size 
of the modern circus amphitheatre has killed out one 
of his three resources. The true clown, of the former 
circus, made his points by means of his make-up, his 
acrobatic skill, and his jokes. His make-up is still left 
to him, though dimmed by the long distances of the 
huge tent. His acrobatic skill also counts for some- 
thing, although it is not so effective as when he was 
nearer, and suddenly changed from a clumsy, timid inter- 
loper. to a trained star-member of the agile troupe. As 
for the clown’s jokes with the ring-master, they are 
gone utterly; more’s the pity. They have non-survived, 
in the evolution of the circus—if evolution it is. Sound 
—as of the human voice—moves only fourteen hundred 
feet a second. And events in the circus to-day are 
keyed to a more rapid speed than that. _- 

So the clown of our childhood is gone; but he has 
“decomposed but to re-compose,’’ as Robert Browning 
says. He has suffered a slight sea-change, and has re- 
turned. He has reappeared in at least two types of 
performers to-day. First as the vaudeville acrobat, 
who does not make his appeal to his audience by his 
strength and agility only, but, in most cases, “dresses 
the part,”—making-up, in face and costume, as did 
the circus clown—and also interlarding his feats, and 
his partner’s, with waggish comments. Here you have, 
on the theatre stage, the three essential elements of the 
former hero of the sawdust ring. 4 

But there is another guise in which the old-time clown ~ 
reappears. It is in the person and method of the profes- — 
sional revivalist. Billy Sunday is of this class; an 
extreme case, but within the type. He is a public enter. 


His advent into a city is heralded as shrewdly and p 
sistently as that of the circus, ancient or moder 
“Big money” is risked by his advance agents. B 
experience has justified their risk. When, after 
preparations, through pulpit and press, Bill 
before his audience, he appeals to them as 
of the old circus appealed,—in the same 
namely, by dress or make-up, 


uresque a 
yn of our childhood has gone, but we have Billy. 
_ He throws off his outer garments, and makes his cos- 
_ tume unique, contrasting with the thousands of con- 
_ ventionally clad spectators. That is what the former 
_ Clown did. Also, this modern entertainer cracks jokes, 
rough, horsy jokes; and his audience responds with 
vast laughter. The audience did the same in the old 
circus days. He makes his third clown-appeal when he 
jumps about, brandishes and breaks chairs, and dis- 
_ plays those muscular powers which date back to his train- 
ing on ‘‘the diamond.” 
_ Taking Billy Sunday as a clown development of our 
modern life, he is worth seeing. He gives the value of 
your money, which is not taken at the door, but is asked 
in a “‘collection.’”’ He belongs, but slightly, to the 
devout service-rendering religious life of to-day, but 
should be classed sociologically among the vaudeville 
performers. He is the normal evolution of the funny 
fellow in painted face, peaked hat, and voluminous 
_ trousers, whom we knew and enjoyed; with the pop- 
corn and peanuts, long, long ago. B. G. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association Dilemma. 


Every Unitarian minister in this country, somewhere 
in his professional career, comes face to face with a dif- 
ficulty set for him by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He is placed in a dilemma. On the one hand 
he learns about the energy and effectiveness of this 
widespread organization, and he approves its efforts 
made to instruct and strengthen young lives. Then, 

on the other hand, he discovers that this organization 
classifies the Unitarian movement, of which he is a part, 
as outside the pale of its full Christian fellowship. Later, 
members of his church tell him that they have been 
asked to give money to support this organization, and 
they appeal to him, asking him if they would best give 
to it, or ought to decline to give. ‘ 
There is his dilemma. ‘The truth is not all on one side; 
his path of duty is not clear. He has friends on the boards 
of control in the Y. M. C. A., and he lays the matter 
before them. ‘How can you expect me to advise my 
_ people to contribute to an organization which discredits 
_ their and my Christian standing?’’ Then his Y. M.C. A. 
friends make one of two replies. Either they smooth 
_ over the matter by diverting him with ‘‘See what a lot 
of good the Y. M. C. A. does,” or they explain that 
_ they, personally, and most of the people whom they 
know, would be glad to include him in their governing 
boards, but they are overruled, voted down, when they 
bring this matter to the Central Committee, or some 
- authoritative centre. 
This is the problem which comes to a Unitarian min- 
ister who wishes to be just and sympathetic toward 
_ every agency for increasing righteousness and happiness. 
Usually it comes to him in the earlier days of his ministry; 
and he settles it, at that early period, and takes the 
sition which he afterward holds, in the main, through- 
his life. But what is his position? What attitude 
-a self-respecting, yet broad-minded; Unitarian 
ter to hold toward this highly organized institution 
. accomplishes, probably, a vast amount of real 
he give, and advise his parish to give? 
he decline * and advise others to do the same? 
gives, let him do it wittingly. Let him see clearly 
1e has two evangelical (so-called) hands extended 
im offers him an affront, and the other asks 
be that he will feel his duty to 
mey and the accepting of the 
ory 2 , 


and often humorous speech. ‘The 
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affront, because of the good the money will do. If he 
sees it in that light, he should perform his act of gener- 
osity and meekly put on his cloak of humiliation. 

But he should not do this, for two reasons: first, he 
sacrifices principle, and thereby lowers his own self- 
respect; and, second, he fails to exert the influences he 
might exert toward the breaking down of a wall of preju- 
dice and spiritual conceit. If the officials of the Y. M. 
C. A. find that Unitarians are “easy” and will make no 
protest against being pilloried as non-Christians, and will 
still give money to support the organization which casts 
aspersion upon them, then those officials will make but 
little effort to remedy the injustice and bigotry. Human 
nature is—what it is. But if boards and central boards 
see that offering to Unitarians the use of libraries, gym- 
nasiums, etc., is not enough, and that Unitarians stand 
resolutely and self-respectingly for equality of Christian 
character, in full Y. M. C. A. fellowship, then they will 
have their better natures quickened and their just per- 
ceptions cleared, and they will make greater haste to 
extend full Christian fellowship to those whose money 
they so steadily and persistently seek. 

This problem is met, in a measure, in Boston by the 
existence and activity of the young Men’s Christian 
Union; this organization covers substantially the kind 
of field which is covered by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. But it is Unitarian, in history and policy, 
and is broader in its Christian spirit than the Y. M. C. A. 
Its organization, in 1851, was largely due to the exclusion 
spirit felt by Unitarians, on the part of the other body. 
That spirit is not so rigid to-day as it was in 1851; and 
there are ministers and laymen of so-called ‘‘ Evangelical’’ 
churches, in most if not all our States, who would approve 
the Unitarian position set forth in this article. They 
respect themselves, and they are unwilling to counte- 
nance a Y. M. C. A. attitude which despoils, by implica- 
tion, a brother Christian of his spiritual good-standing 
in the great Christian Church Universal. 

It is sometimes said, to some of us, in apology, by our 
friends—yes, our dear friends—in these other commun- 
ions, “If all Unitarians were like you, there. would be no 
difficulty in including Unitarians; but ‘Somewhere in 
the West’ there is a church, or there are several churches, 
which call themselves Unitarians, and they don’t be- 
lieve in—Jesus, prayers, etc. And we could not be 
expected to include such people as that.” 

Honestly said, perhaps a trifle condescendingly, also, but 
sincerely. And the answer to such a statement is this. 
“Likewise, in certain parts of the country there are 
people in churches who believe and teach cruel dogmas, 
who hold selfish brutal views of our Heavenly Father, 
and their religion is only a sordid scheme to escape the 
sulphurous hell in which they honestly believe. How 
can we Unitarians, holding to sublime Fatherhood and 
tender Brotherhood, as our guiding religious ideals, how 
can we be expected to join in fellowship with such people 
and groups of people? And such as they stand fully 
inside the fellowship of your Y. M. C. A.” 

The proper answer to both these positions is that such 
persons as have been sketched, in both these groups, are 
not large in number, not dominating in their influences, 
and are negligible quantities. The great majority of 
Unitarians and Trinitarians to-day, especially in the more 
enlightened and really spiritual parts of the church field, 
have much in common, and ought to be encouraged to 
work together, as far as possible, in an economic way, 
in such efficient beneficent service as is offered by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. B. G. 
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A Graduate Course in Preaching. 


BARRETT MONTAGUE. 


During the first two months I have been associated with 
a young minister of the Unitarian denomination. I 
myself have given most of my life to pedagogy; but the 
young minister and I came into close touch, through our 
fishing and our bicycling trips, and I gained a very 
favorable impression of him. Perhaps one bond of 
- union between us was the fact that I was reared a Uni- 
tarian, and the names of James Freeman Clark, Edward 
Everett Hale, Theodore Parker, and others were as 
familiar to me as to him. 
My wife grew up in the Episcopal Church, under the 
influence of Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, and 
when we married, we solved our problem of church 
attendance by uniting on the Orthodox Congregational 
denomination. My young Unitarian minister friend never 
broached this subject to me, though I think he was on 
the point of doing so several times. Strange as it may 
seem, when he and I attended church together, in July 
and August, I was the one who led, who proposed and 
urged going. And the point I laid before him was this. 
I said, ‘“‘I won’t urge you to go to church, for your soul’s 
good; that is an appeal better fitted to your profession 
than to mine. But I suggest that probably you can 
learn a great deal, as a preacher, from hearing other men 
preach. Our school committee, like most others, expects 
us teachers to ‘visit schools’ two or three times a year. 
We are supposed to get ideas from hearing other 
teachers.”’ 

So we went to church together several times during the 
summer. I am not sure how much he learned, and I 
do not know how good a preacher he is; but, for myself, 
more or less accustomed to public speaking as Iam, 
I reached the conclusion which I imply in the title which 
I have given to this article, namely, that many, or even 
most, preachers would be greatly benefitted if they could 
pursue a course of study in the preparation and delivery 
of sermons, after three years, or five, of actual practical 
work in the ministry. 

I am aware—for an uncle of mine was a preacher— 
that all theological seminaries have courses of study in 
homiletics. But I believe that most young ministers 
after graduation start upon their professional career—and 
in other professions it is much the same—with a some- 
what inflated idea of their own powers. ‘They expect 
to draw crowds, and hold them, and influence them. But, 
in the majority of cases, deep disappointment comes over 
their spirits after the glamour of novelty has passed, 
and they have settled down to the hard facts. 

‘Then is the psychological moment when they are in a 
condition to study and learn; they are more ready than 
formerly to apply the test of efficiency to their pro- 
fessional worth, especially to the pulpit part of it. To be 
sure, many young clergymen settle down into a chronic 
condition of disappointment and grumbling. ‘The times 
are out of joint’’; and they feel inadequate, or unwilling, to 
try and ‘“‘set them right.’’ Yet not all young men do this. 
My young vacation companion told me that a clerical 
friend of his, facing this problem, seeing his congregation 

_ lessening, sent for an eminent specialist in New York, a 
trainer of young aspirants for the stage, a man who had 
formerly taught elocution at Harvard College, and 
paid this man twenty-five dollars to attend two Sunday 
services in the young minister’s church, listen and make 
notes, and advise the young minister on Monday regard- 
ing his good and bad points as a preacher. Whether 
that young preacher got his money’s worth I cannot 
say; but his action showed enterprise and seems to me 
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commendable. I feel sure that fies iat have found that ; 
expensive lesson worth while. : 

The fact is, if I may judge fron my limited experiendd, d 
that there are many preachers who do not get out of 
themselves and into their sermons, and thence into 
their hearers, all that there is in them. And I wonder if 
a summer school for preachers might not be an excellent 
enterprise; where younger men might prepare and preach 
sermons,—preferably: in some church,—and have their 
utterances criticised by older preachers of recognized 
pulpit ability. 

It is surprising what defects of composition and speech 
men will carry with them through long years, and never 
suspect those drawbacks. When I was a student in a 
certain New England college, each sophomore class was 
compelled to take a half-year’s lessons in elocution. I 
remember that one fellow, I knew him well,—and do 
to-day,—had a pronounced lisp in his speech; he said, 
“verwy”’ for “very’’ and thus with most of the 7’s, and 
he did not know that he had this defect; he was sur- 
prised and dissentient when the instructor told him about 
it. And there are, often, various defects which many 
preachers get into,—gestures, cadences, ‘mannerisms, 
and others,—which, though not important in one sense, 
are really very serious in other senses. The average 
occupant of a pew is very easily distracted from the real 
meaning and merit of a sermon by some slight peculiarity 
of the man who preaches it. I suppose that most 
ministers, being married, have helpful critics in their own 
households; yet an untrained wife would not have the 
weight, in her advising, which a professional would have. 

I wish not to be understood as estimating too highly 
the debatable accomplishment of elocution; but I will 
say this, that during the past two months I have heard 
several preachers put forth what seemed to me conscien- 
tious heartfelt sermons, in an ineffective manner which 
robbed them of half their power. I can quickly dis- 
criminate, as I listen to a preacher, whether he means 
what he says; or, rather, how much he means of what he 
says. “And I deplore the preaching or public speaking of 
the man who has only technique. Yet technique has 
value. In the elocution class which I have mentioned 
was a young fellow of dull perceptions and limited 
capacity, who had a rich voice and an essentially dramatic 
nature. I heard him read as a recitation one day a part 
of the crucifixion passages in one of the gospels; the 
instructor was obliged to explain, at several places, the 
meaning of the simple sublime narrative; the young 
fellow did not understand it. But so soon as he did, he 
put forth the tremendous sentences with thrilling power, 
and the worn old tragic story became a revelation to 
me. ‘The study of elocution may swamp a weak nature, 
but it need not take away the sincerity of a strong nature. 

As I return to my own chosen vocation, and think over 
the impressions which I have received this summer during 
my hours of church attendance, the matter sums itself 
up in this way. ‘The real aim of the preacher should be 
to put power into what he says. Power is what he should 
seek, in order that he may drive home his message. 
Personality is another name for the thing I mean. I 
heard some preachers glide, in a colorless way, through 
sentences of rich meaning, and I saw the rich meaning, 
but I did not feel it. I heard other men in pulpits, by  ' 
natural or acquired talent, utter commonplaces 
religion and morality so effectively that those truisms were 
vitalized, and took strong hold of me. 
heard who did not really preach, but read their 
as if to themselves; their voices settled into the n 
thirds or fourths which most people use in read 
do not confine themselves to in speaking. | 
Herford was accustomed to. est a sel a 
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emporaneously. The same was true often of Dr. 
idward Everett Hale. — 
_ Worse than this I heard two preachers this summer, 
. who read and preached in minor thirds; a most depres- 
_ sing influence to send out over a congregation, who have 

enough minor thirds and sixths and sevenths in their 
own lives. Yet that preacher (a man under forty years 
of age) probably had no idea of what a gloomy effect his 
pulpit intonations produced. 

I may properly give here an authentic incident, to 
illustrate what I mean. It was told me by a minister as 
we sat in steamer-chairs on the deck of an Atlantic liner. 
The narrator, whom we will call A, formerly held a ten- 
year pastorate in a New Hampshire city. He had a 
new friend, a minister, whom we will call B. A told me 
that his friend B was the possessor of less scholarship 
than himself, A, but had a naturally dramatic tempera- 
ment. One day the two were together in A’s study. A 
read to B a part of a sermon he was preparing. When 
he had finished he looked up for B’s comments. Said 

_B, “That is good, or would be, if you got out of it what 
you have put in.’’ They discussed the matter for a time, 

and ended by arranging that B should use in his next 
Sunday evening’s sermon the part of A’s sermon to which 
he had just listened. The plan was carried out; A’s 
service was held a half-hour earlier than B’s. A was 
able to slip into the rear pew as his friend B began the 
sermon. When B came to the selection which he had 
incorporated from A’s discourse, he spoke of it as a quo- 
tation from an eminent writer, and then put it forth with 
tremendous power; with shades of meaning, with forces, 
with varying degrees of speed. And A, my companion 
of the voyage, told me that he was astonished at the 
meaning and the persuasive power his friend B got out 
of that excerpt. 

These are some of the impressions of my summer 
which lead me to offer—in much humility—the sug- 
gestion that a post-graduate course in preaching would 
be a great help to many honest, earnest, but somewhat 
inefficient preachers, to-day. Of course there is, as the 
Apostle Paul said, ‘Diversity of gifts.” And all the 
training and instruction in the world will not eliminate 
these diversities; but I question whether it is not a 
preacher’s duty, after he has put into practice for three 
or five years, the teaching he received in the theological 
seminary, to call in some ‘efficiency expert,’’ as we put 
it, in these rushing days, if not a professional elocution 
teacher, then some eminent preacher—if he can command 

_ such assistance—and learn just how far he is using 
effectively such talents as God has given him,—talents 
which he has consecrated to the preaching of the gospel. 

Summer time, vacation time, is a period when precisely 

_ this thing could be done in a systematic way. Nearly 
every preacher has at least four vacant Sundays. Some 
theological seminary ought to take up this matter, and, 

as a summer branch of its curriculum, offer the opportu- 
_ nity for improvement which I have outlined. 
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i 5 Current Topics. 


A 
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A smrrous labor conflict entered an interesting phase 


Labor Union of New York voted to support by sympa- 
1etic strikes the employees of the traction companies who 

had succeeded in badly hampering the population of the 

ropolis by a partial paralysis of its transportation 
hinery. ‘The attempt to make about 200,000 people. 
2s, and especially transportation trades, 
implied a grave situation, not only for 
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the city of New York, but for the country of which it is 
the commercial feeder. The strike promised to have © 


even an international effect by the suspension of the 
movement of munitions of war for the Allies. The original 
conflict in this attempted general strike appeared to be 
drawing to a close at the beginning of the present week 
in a defeat for the carmen. ‘The companies were achiev- 
ing some success in their efforts to restore tolerable traffic 
conditions. ‘The programme of the corporation managers 
was aimed at the complete defeat of their striking em- 
ployees and the elimination of the unions as an element 
of the transportation problem of New York. 


ss 


SoME political observers were disposed to see, in the 
carmen’s strike, an aftermath of the legislation whereby 
the railroad brotherhoods obtained an eight-hour day 
at the beginning of the month. It was charged by op- 
ponents of the Adamson law that the granting of material 
concessions to a minority of the railroad workers by Con- 
gressiofial action was responsible for the uncompromising 
attitude of the New York street car men. ‘The eight- 
hour contest has been injected into the campaign as a 
political issue by labor leaders of New York, who last 
week issued a circular urging their adherents to govern 
their votes next November by the votes of Congressmen 
on the Adamson bill. On the Republican side there 
are signs of a willingness to accept the issue and to make 
a frank declaration to the electorate, both on the specific 
problem presented by the eight-hour law and on the 
general proposition involved in the attempt to influence 
the ballots of workingmen in a national election by an 
appeal to special labor interests as determining factors. 
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AMERICAN foreign trade in the first seven months of the 
present calendar year is represented by astonishing 
figures, just issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The aggregate value of imports and exports for the period 
is put at the unprecedented amount of $4,394,040,948. 
This is more than $1,500,000,000 in excess of the total 
for the corresponding period of the preceding calendar 
year. The exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1916, aggre- 
gated $2,926,221,372 in value as compared with $1,970,- 
277,207 in January-July, 1915. And the value of ex- 
ports in the time designated was almost twice that of the 
imports, assuring the American manufacturer and the 
American banker of a substantial change for the better 
in their standing in the great debit and credit alignment 
of the world. As might be expected, a considerable part 
of the total exports took the form of ammunition and other 
warlike supplies to the fighting nations. A feature of 
the financial transactions between the United States and 
European nations since January 1, has been the return of a 
large quantity of American securities held abroad. 
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As a means of insuring commercial control after the 
war to the great peoples now in the Entente group of 
powers, the British Chamber of Commerce is advocating 
the abandonment by Great Britain of its time-honored 
principle of free trade and the adoption of a tariff designed 
to weigh the least heavily upon the Allied nations and the 
most heavily upon their enemies in the present conflict. 
For the neutral nations the Chamber recommends tariffs 
varying in exclusive effects with the friendliness or the 
hostility of these nations. It is pointed out by advo- 
cates of the plan publicly broached in London at the 
beginning of the week, that the surest way of preventing 
a renewal of the struggle is to prevent the commercial 
and industrial restoration of the countries which, from 
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the Entente’s point of view, are responsible for the out- 
break of the present devastating strife. Accordingly, 
the chief burden of the proposed tariff is designed to fall 
upon Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and ‘Turkey. 
The Allied nations and their colonies and possessions would 
enjoy the highest preferential treatment. 
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On other fronts the outcome of battles was not entirely 
in favor of the Entente. ‘he Russo-Roumanian incur- 
sion into Transylvania was visibly retarded by increas- 
ing Austro-German resistance and by events on the ex- 
treme left of the Roumanian line, in the province of 
Dobrudja.- Here a Bulgarian army with German and 
Turkish assistance, and under the supreme command of 
Field Marshal von Mackensen, was pressing the Rouma- 
nians northward at the beginning of the week. At that 
time the Bulgarians had recovered all the territory which 
Roumania took from them while they were at war with 
Servia, Greece, Montenegro, and Turkey in 1913, and 
were pressing their advantage by a continued movement 
in the direction of the Constanza line. "The Roumanians, 
with their Russian allies, made several attempts to assume 
the offensive after the loss of Tutrakian and Silistria to 
the Bulgarians, but the fortunes of war appeared to be 
against them. ‘There were indications that the invaders, 
after clearing the Dobrudja and closing the Constanza 
route to Russia, intended to strike at the Roumanian 
capital, only thirty-five miles across the river from the 
nearest Bulgarian point. 


In the mean while, events in Greece seemed to indicate 
the early alignment of that country with the Entente. 
Premier Zaimis, beset by pressure which he could no 
longer resist, withdrew from office definitely last week, 
and M. Kalogeropoulos undertook the task of forming 
a new Cabinet. The fall of the previous administra- 
tion was construed in the Entente capitals as a foreshadow- 
ing of the abandonment by Greece of her neutrality. 
The new premier at the beginning of this week announced 
his intention of maintaining the foreign policy of his 
predecessor. The final occupation of Kavala, a port 
on the Greek coast of the A’gean, by Bulgaria last week, 
however, was an element in the situation which threw 
some doubt upon the ability of M. Kalogeropoulos and 
his associates to carry out their purpose. 
participation in the war on the side of the Allies was grow- 
ing in strength at the beginning of the week, and the 
cry of “Down with the Bulgarians!” in the streets of 
Athens last Monday was an indication of the temper of at 
least a considerable part of the Greek people. 


Brevities. 


Billy Sunday thinks $1,000,000 would be about right 
as a sum to provide for his proposed bout with the devil 
in New York next winter or spring. Evidently he doesn’t 
propose to meet Dowie’s fate by lack of preparedness. 


Rupert Brooke, the English poet who not long ago 
met a soldier’s death, has been awarded, posthumously, 
the Henry Howland memorial prize of $1,500, given by 
Yale University every second year to “the citizen of 
any country for marked distinction in literature, fine 
arts, or the science of government.” . 


. 


Bishop Berkeley, he of the “Theory of Vision” fame, 
had a good idea when he pinned his faith to tar-water. 
But he got hold of the wrong end of his idea. He 
believed that tar, mixed with water, was a panacea for 
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nearly all human bodily ills; that it could greatly smooth 


man’s path of life. But to-day we take the tar, mix it 
into ‘‘Tarvia’” (one, two, or twenty), and, behold, it | 
smooths our highway as that highway was never smoothed 
before. 

“The greatest menace in this country,” says Mr. 
Fairbanks, ‘‘is not so much the man who loves two coun- 
tries as the man who loves no country at all.’ This is 
a new menace. Mr. Fairbanks should give particulars 
so that it may be got after before it is too late. 


Our Highest Trust. 


Since we are all the children of One Father and the 
world we live in is all our Father’s house, we are to put 
our trust in him. 


‘“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches my way along the pathless coast.’’ 


You cannot get away from your Heavenly Father. More 
than half the Bible is written to teach us this. More than 
half the words of Jesus exhort us quietly to have faith 
that all our lives are in the keeping of him without whom 
not a sparrow can fall. 

There is no lesson which we need so much, for this 
is a world of change, trouble, and anxious care. Our 
dearest hopes must often be disappointed, and our wisest 
plans fail; but it is a part of my religion that, when we 
have done our best and planned our uttermost and 
fought our bravest, we should leave whatever happens 
to the higher wisdom of God our Father, and that we 
should not only accept, but accept cheerfully, all inevi- 
table circumstances, however difficult or painful, as but 
the bidding of his power and the means employed by his 
adorable wisdom for the fulfilment of our highest good.— 
Theodore C. Williams. 


A Discourse on War. 


[The discourse from which this article is taken was 
written by the late Stopford A. Brooke in December, 
1905. It was published in the Hibbert Journal (with _. 
the permission of Mr. Brooke’s literary executors) not | 
only as a characteristic utterance of its author but for its 
foreshadowing of present conditions.| 

To fight in defence of one’s home, of that which we 
have won by our own labor, of our love, and of our 
honor, is a primary instinct in human nature. A part of 
it descends to us from the animals who die for their 
young brood and fight for their loves, but the chief 
part of it is derived from the slow growth in humanity of 
the noble ideas which arise out of the development of 
individuality and collectivism in mankind, of all that 
exalts the soul of the person and the soul of the state. 

To fight to the death for these great possessions, to feel 
that it is honor to die for them and dishonor to retreat 
from them, to give up everything material for them, to — 
war for them to the last man, is just, true, and righteous 
war, and there is nota thought or a passion connected with 
it which does not exalt and ennoble, not only the persons 
and the nation which wage it, but the whole body also of 
humanity to whom the great tradition of this defence 
is handed down, and whom the memory of it inspires, 


For such defence a nation should be ready, should be — 
taught and trained. There is not a man in this country, _ 
from the lowest to the highest, who should not feel it his — 
duty to be prepared for a war of defence, and who sh 
not be enabled by the state to obtain such prepara 
as would enable him to be of some use if that unhar 
event should occur. Nothing but good E 
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ration or from such a war. What we defend is 
-home, womanhood, civil and religious liberty, 
love, honor, the great tradition of the past, the hopes of 
the future, law, beauty, national existence. Adl the ideas 
linked to these things are spiritual; ideal and real; and 
so are their emotions. In preparing for their defence, 
and in defending them in battle, the finest powers in 

_ human nature are awakened, trained, and developed— 

_ powers which are applicable to, and of the greatest use 
in, all the arts and works of peace—fortitude, endurance, 
_ courage, gentleness to the weak, good manners, a high 
_ sense of honor, quickness of intelligence, presence of mind, 
_ love of country, sacrifice of selfish desires for the sake of 
_ the nation, joyfulness in risking life and wealth for the 
_ ideas by which the nation lives, a deep sense of mutual 
citizenship, and not the least, a disciplined obedience. 
__ These are things and powers which are strengthened by 
the preparation for a war of defence, and developed in 

_ the course of such a war. With them a nation is great, 

and its influence on mankind just and of an exalting power. 
Without them the wealthiest nation is not great, and its 

_ influence on mankind is degrading. With them war is 
ennobling, without them it is debasing and ends in 
villainy. 

_ A defensive war implies offensive war. Defence pre- 
supposes aggression. Nearly all the good results which 
accompany and follow a war of defence are absent from 
_a war of aggression, because it is rooted in evil as fully as 

_ the other is rootedin good. Offensive war springs straight 
out of covetousness, and out of the envy, jealousy, or 
_ hatred which are the legitimate children of covetousness. 
Kings, priesthoods, the rich classes who want to be 
more rich, speculators, contractors, aristocracies who 
_ desire to expend the superfluous people who endanger 
their supremacy, republican ministers who thirst for 
what they think glory—these, hungering for more power, 
more wealth, more of the earth, more of poor human souls 
to exploit, to use up and subdue to their greedy will; 
envious of the welfare of other nations, jealous of their 
success, hating them because their peace and liberty dim 
their own evil splendor, these open out and declare war 
to satisfy their covetousness, to slake that idiotic thirst 
in which covetousness ends—the thirst of conquest for 
_ the sake of conquest: 
- Such a war is the worst of sins; and the men who 
begin it, or carry it on, are, though all the world proclaim 
their glory, the vilest and the meanest of sinners. We 
may talk and preach peace as we please. There will be 
no peace on earth till we get covetousness out of the 
heart of the world, till, one and all, we feel that the desire 
of earthly power and of accumulating wealth are desires 
which inevitably lead to division, strife and wicked wars, 
and which, even if the nation wins the war, devour, 
when they have defiled, the goodness and the strength 
_ of a people. ; 
_ Then, again, there are wars which are waged, not for 
conquest, or for the defence of our country and all that 
_ means, but for ideas whose healthy existence is necessary 
_ for the progress, even the life of humanity—great causes 
_ to which every man who has a soul willingly dedicates his 
life, his wealth, his powers. The love of them is the love 
of man. ‘There are many of such causes, such ideas, and 
their forms vary according to the conditions of the nation 
or the society in which they do their work. But there are 
_ but very few of them which may not be brought under the 
old Whig motto: “We stand for civil and religious 
liberty all over world. All the ideas which oppose 
re our f that maintain it are our allies and 
for the causes contained in those 
the existence of humanity. _We may 
ny ways, by speaking, writing, by 
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things, a king, an emperor, corrupt officialdom, a priest- 


living for their principles, by dying for them without going 


into the mortal battle of iron war. But sometimes, driven 
by greed, policy or pride, or from positive love of evil 


hood, or a people set themselves in arms to maintain the 
cause of evil, to secure by battle an evil right to enslave 
the souls or the bodies of those they wish to use as chattels, 
for the sake of wealth, power, or their own religion. Then 
those who maintain ‘the liberty of the soul to worship 
God in their own way, and the liberty of the individual 
to live his own life, are forced into arms to defend these 
rights. In so doing, they are obliged to face all the 
horrors of war and to wage it to the bitter end, but they 
are guiltless, nay, they are fighting not only their own 
battle, but that of the whole of the human race. Such 
a war was the great struggle between the North and the 
South in America, a war which settled forever the ques- 
tion of slavery as an institution on which a nation can 
deliberately build its state. It was a pity it had to be 
done by war, accompanied by all its miseries, but in the 
present state and beliefs of society I do not see that it 
could have been done in any other way; nor indeed, 
when such questions arise in which the fortune of all 
humanity is at stake, do I see in the future any other way 
of settling the matter, until evil pride and covetous 
desires of power and wealth at the expense of others have 
been wrought out of the soul of nations and their rulers. 
If these fly to arms to get their evil way, those they attack 
must oppose them in arms under the present conditions 
of the world of men. 

Wherever such a strife between false and true ideas 
exists, supposing we are not involved—what are we to 
do? Well, we are bound to take the side of liberty, 
justice, and love. When any evil power violates shame- 
lessly the principles of government on which the progress 
of mankind depends, we have no right to be silent or 
inactive. We must speak, we must openly declare on 
whose: side we stand. But that, we say, is equivalent 
to intervention, and we risk a war. But what if we do? 
There are times, I hold, in history, when war must be 
risked if a nation is to retain its greatness of mind, its 
position as a supporter, not only of its own interests, 
but of the vaster interests of mankind. When the rulers 
of any nation deliberately assail the liberties of other 
peoples, persecute, torture, and slay by force those who 
withstand against their aggression, it is our duty to take 
sides openly against them, to protest publicly by the voice 
of the government against them, to hold them up to the 
shame of mankind, to have no friendship with them, 
and to back up our words by action, if necessary, even 
at the risk of war. 

I trust the time will come when all those nations, 
East and West, who love freedom and justice and the 
tolerance of thought will ally themselves together not 
only for their own interests, but for those of humanity, 
and will say—fearing no war, for their united power will 
be overwhelming—to the governments who violate 
liberty, justice, and pity, “This must cease; reform 
yourselves or stand your trial before the tribunal of man- 
kind to receive judgment.” Of that I do not despair; 
and that alone, as things are now, would put an end to 
war. 

But for that, there is one thing above all necessary, and 
it seems, as things go in society, more and more difficult 
to gain. It is the uprooting of covetousness, national and 
personal—covetousness of power over the bodies or souls 
of men, covetousness of wealth for itself, for the power it 
gives or for the luxury it brings, covetousness of what 
earth calls glory, and heaven degradation. ‘That is the 
tap-root of all quarrels, schisms, divisions, wars in per- 
sonal, social, national lives. It is our first business, if 
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we wish to live at peace, to cast it out ot our personal 


souls with abhorrence. It is a nation’s first business, if 
it wish to be at peace in itself, and to make for peace in 
the world, to cast it out of its soul, and to govern against 
it at every point of its laws at home, and its policy abroad. 
Then we have laid deep the foundation of peace, and of a 
peace which will not grow into war; as that false peace 
is certain to do, which, while it sits at home, lives in 
covetousness.—The Hibbert Journal. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Conscientious Objectors: A Rejoinder to Rev. Albert 
Lazenby. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

My article on ‘‘Conscientious Objectors”’ was written, 
not as Mr. Lazenby declares, with a mean and whining 
spirit of criticism, but rather to place the little-under- 
stood attitude of this small band of much-persecuted 
men more clearly and sympathetically before the New 
England public. The facts it contains were gathered 
from British newspapers and from private letters of 
young Unitarian ministers in England. It was written 
early in July and Mr. Lazenby’s reply late in August, 
so that he naturally enough has later details. Yet the 
article was written with care and I do not retract or 
qualify its statements. 

As to “loyalty” opinions must differ. Mr. Lazenby 
is loyal to his ideal and gives whole-heartedly to his 
cause. We non-resisters and Conscientious Objectors 
cannot and will not enlist, by voluntary or compulsory 
methods, for we feel that ‘‘ Humanity first’’ is even higher 
than either “Safety first” or ‘““My Country Right or 
Wrong.” We will not train to kill a fellow-man in war. 
On the other hand, we ask no protection for our paltry 
skins, but are willing to face loss of position, of friends, 
and of freedom, that such an unpopular attitude almost in- 
evitably brings. Civil service of reconstruction, like the 
Friends’ magnificent work in France, or the Belgian 
Relief Commission, is not opposed by us. Far from it— 
that is the forerunner of the true constructive national 
service we so desire to see in force, in peace as well as in 
war. 

I am a Home Ruler, and for that reason would never 
approve of coercion in Ulster. Coercion is always futile, 
raising more trouble than it ever settles. Sir Horace 
Plunkett with co-operative work in Ireland has done 
more for that land than all the politicians of the Carson 
or Redmond type. Loving my home land for all she has 
meant to me these first twenty-seven years of my life, 
I purposely put no patriotic preface to my article, know- 
ing it would only be contemptuously dubbed “patriotism 
of the pen” by Mr. Lazenby’s party. Nevertheless, 
because of the prevalent belief in the United States that 
all Englishmen residing here take without giving, re- 
maining indifferent to American citizenship, I expressly 
refused to let my own action give any strength to that 
belief, and took out papers last fall. 

I have always hated Prussianism, wherever found. 
For five years previous to leaving England I took part 
in the protests against the growing Prussianism of the 
authorities then exercised toward those British women 
seeking the vote, and met hostile mobs and opprobrium 
as do the Conscientious Objectors to-day. Where is 
the ‘‘change of vision’? Mr. Lazenby proclaims? 

The alternative before Mr. Lazenby and the non- 
resisting Conscientious Objectors is plainly this: on 
the one side is the fiery cross of the Allies, or the blood- 
red eagle of the Teutons; on the other is the White 


Cross of Christ and Hatiaglip cee nation Repose all . 

nationality. Mr. Lazenby is loyal to the former, we to 

the latter. val posterity can judge us aright. = 
_W. Harris Crook. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Apropos of one of your recent editorials, it omy 68 
interesting to your readers to learn that during three 
summers I have come into actual contact with many of 
our summer ministerial residents in the neighborhood of 
Mount Desert Island and have found them most regular 
in their attendance at the church services in our little 
country churches. But, what is more, I have seldom 
met with a refusal from any of them when I have asked 
them to preach in these churches during their vacation. 
Some of our ministers have even put themselves to great 
inconvenience as well as refusing any remuneration for 
their expenses, and especially is this true of our busiest 
ministers, who come to Maine for rest and recuperation. 

J. W. Tick1e, 
Secretary of the Hancock County Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 


Hyphens or No Hyphens, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Many readers of the Register would be interested, it 
seems to me, in the subject-matter of the enclosed 
clipping. 

Mr. Jalkanen has recently settled in Fitchburg to 
work with the liberal religious element of the Finnish- 
speaking people of the city. He also plans to go occa- 
sionally to Worcester and Quincy, Mass., for the same 
purpose. His heading our way was due somewhat, I 
believe, to the influence of Mr. Lappala, our Unitarian 
minister in Virginia, Minn. Mr. Jalkanen put in the 
second half of last year studying at the Harvard Divinity 
School; and he begins this work under the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association. ‘There is a fine 
opportunity for him to serve us and his people in this 
way, and he seems admirably fitted for the work. He 
is about forty years of age, I think, perhaps a little 
less. He has been engaged in the practice of law both 
in Finland and in this country. He has had a liberal 
education and is remarkably well informed. All of which 
goes to corroborate my opinion that he is a man of good 
judgment, well-furnished background, attractive person- 
ality, and excellent character. I am convinced that he 
has a valuable contribution to give to our denominational 
and national life. I hope you may have space in some 
issue of the Register for this address. 

RosBert F. LEAVENS. 

LUNENBURG, Mass., Aug. 28, 1916. 


[Ep. Nortg.—Mr. Jalkanen’s address is given on a later page of 
this issue.] 


In Reply to Mr. Hunt. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Hunt in his letter of August 24 seemed to assume 
that internationalism is opposed to patriotism. Why is — 
that necessary? It is generally believed that a man loyal 
to his city or town is loyal also to his State and nation. © 

If ever, as we hope, internationalism is brought about, — 
it will be by the gradual extension of agencies now 7 
ing. The British Empire is the most striking exan 
of the union of different races, and though that 
imperfect and unorganized it is a very vital 
Corman has found. meaner tog bess iB eae ’ 
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d union of more homogeneous elements. Ger- 
1 Austria, even Italy, are federations. So are 
_ Russia and China, though less developed in- government 
and civilization. — , 
If several of these federations could unite in a greater 

federation, the dream of the internationalists would 
be on the way of becoming a reality. But that result 
would be impossible if the uniting powers were not able 
to control forces sufficient to protect themselves. Other- 
wise any armed nation, civilized or otherwise, would 

_ have them at its mercy. . 
_ ‘This is one reason why I feel so strongly that militarism 
should be crushed. As for others, let Mr. Hunt read the 
Bryce report on the atrocities in Belgium, the reports of 


the Armenian massacres—as much as he can endure of 


‘ them. Or for a concrete instance, told by a master, let 
~ him read the sixty-ninth and seventieth chapters of 
“Torna Doone.” 
; Wiu.uiaMm H. Eppy. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


_ As a director of the Ministers’ Institute I earnestly 
hope that all the men who attended the Newport meeting 

of the Institute in the fall of 1914, and more, too, are 
planning to go to Springfield for the session of the Insti- 
tute which will.be held in that attractive city and our 
___ beautiful church from Monday, October 2, to Wednesday, 
_ October 4. The programme offered is rich and inviting. 
Let no minister neglect the opportunity. After the 
Newport meeting I had many grateful letters from men 
who said that they were glad they had availed themselves 
of the privilege of listening to the stimulating papers and 
addresses and discussions of the Newport session. They 
felt that they could not have afforded to lose such a 
splendid chance to get in touch with the spirit of modern 
scholarship. After the Springfield meeting Mr. Reccord 
will undoubtedly receive similar letters. If any minis- 
ter for no good ‘reason fails to appear at Springfield, he 
will make a great mistake. Remember the dates, October 

24. 
WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 
Newport, R.I., 7 September, 1916. 


Vineyard Haven. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

‘There has been marked interest in the Unitarian chapel 

this summer through the great kindness of Rev. Dr. Elder. 
_ I believe that some notice of the work of the little band of 
_ Unitarians on the island should be taken. I am prompted 
_ (a summer resident) to send this, trusting you will think 
well enough of it to insert in the Register. 

L. M. STELLEY. 


_ -‘Vingyarp Haven, Mass. 


_ Miss L. Freeman Clarke Sends Letters of Rev. Mr. 
he Ae Thoms. 

To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am glad to tell you all I can about Mr. Thoms. 

Letters from him have been printed in the Register before, 

om: invited by the Lend-a-Hand Society to 
address them, last spring, just before the 


1 some of his letters printed in leaflet 
y will send you a copy. 
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ted States is an example of a highly 


iD Dey Thoms is a nephew of John. Hamilton ‘Thom of | 


England. He added an s to his name because people read 
it and wrote it “Thorn,” and, besides, he thought it made 


it more like a last name to add the s. Roki 


_ He has been for many years on my Post-office Mission 
list and distributed my father’s sermons in many places. 
He has been affiliated with the Baptist denomination, 


but, like many of the broad orthodox, he especially likes _ 


my father’s writings. 
He never until quite lately even hinted a desire for 
financial aid and now it is for his work, not for himself. 
About three or four years ago he went to the Adiron- 


_dack under sentence of death. His doctors gave him just 


a few months to live. 

_ He had a small salary for preaching in a small church 
in Jay, but he became exceedingly interested in the 
lumbermen in that region as so often happens, he went to 
die and remained to work. . 


L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Macnoris, Mass., Aug. 31, 1916. 


Jay, N.Y., July 7, 1916. 
Dear Miss Clarke:— 

I am working among our lumberjack folks and others 
at the Wilmington Camp Meeting, and also forenoons 
in their homes around Jay. 

The Camp Meeting was a great surprise to me. Four 
years ago it was all hysterical emotion and self-hypno- 
tism and trances and nervous shock experiences. Now 
the preaching would be acceptable in the Church of 
Disciples for its moderation and self-control. It is 
wonderful how the seed of truth sown four years ago 
has been doing its work all through my absence, and my 
remarks (culled from your father and my uncle) now 
receive amens and hallelujahs of approval, instead of 
scowls and threats as in the past. 

They have even carried out my suggestions for the 
social side of life which they formerly condemned and 
called sinful, so that they have a splendid quartette of 
four college boys, who are singing sacred, patriotic, 
classical, and lyrical songs. It would break my heart 
if I had to give up for lack of finances now. I must try 
to raise that money to buy the buildings for the hospital 
and home base some time this fall or winter, for I see I 
can safely leave them at times for a month or so, while 
the truth sinks in their minds and works out in their 
actions and social relations. 

I am inspiring the local minister’s societies wherever 
I go to give some time, as much as they can spare, to 
these backwoods squatters and lumberjack folks. I will 
do this more and more as it multiplies my efforts. 

Yours in service, 


SOMEWHERE IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


July 16, 1916. 
My dear Miss Clarke:— 

I have had a glorious time, some adventures, some 
problems, and much satisfaction so far. I met many 
lumbermen at the Wilmington Camp Meeting who 
thanked me with tears in their eyes for my past services 
to them. And for once the entire meeting for the week 
was as dignified, yet equally enthusiastic, as were those 
at the May Anniversaries in Boston. So much so that 
the preachers and public expressed their pleasure be- 
cause of the absence of hysteria and because of the 
rule of reason and self-control, as well as the spiritual 
grace that prevailed. From now on the still small voice 
will replace the earthquake kind of religion there. Of 
course this alarmed the Billy Sunday kind of “evangelists” 
and they even bought space in the county paper for 
articles utterly misrepresenting my talks, purposes, and 
motives at Boston. ‘They little dream that I was taken 
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there, when I least expected it, and that i 
was unsought and had indeed been delivered six months 
before. . . 

A new camp has been opened half-way up Whiteface 
Mountain to several hundred men and for a few days I 
shall be ministering the word, healing the sick, and 
casting out Rum, Tobacco, and other devils from an 
audience any man in the land would be proud to help. 
From this camp I shall climb Mt. Whiteface, commune 
with God for a night on the summit, read that wonderful 
tract that contains a chapter from your father’s “Ideas 
of the Apostle Paul,” and next morning go down to Lake 
Placid, lecture on my work at the Club, if they will give 
me a hearing, and from there go on to Indian Pass and 
Wallfaer, where there are many camps. 

I met the “jobber” whose wife I persuaded to return 
to him and the children last spring, and I found that he 
has kept his word to me and has not drank a drop of 
whiskey since we took her back to him, to the astonish- 
ment of people for miles around, for before he was always 
drunk. 

My old parishioners at Jay were all very glad to see me 
and threw open their doors to me for a few days. 

I have been up to the mountain back of Jay and 
among the lumberjacks who live in the glen that lies 
in the hollow of the Saddleback Range of mountains. 

The young Englishman who came here on account of 
forgery, and who pledged himself to do right by the help 
of Our Father, has gone back to Europe to make restitu- 
tion and to fight for his country and parents at home. 

I have much more to write, but must send this off 
now to catch the last mail going to-day. 

Yours to lift up the neglected, 
James A. THOMs. 


LUMBER CAMP ON WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN, 


July 20, 1916. 
Dear Miss Clarke:— 

Just a word to say that this camp will have 800 men 
this winter. What an audience to speak the word unto! 
I shall be in the wilderness for a few weeks from now on. 
“The man of Wallface” is thoroughly reformed and is 
going with his wife to California to a brother there. 

J. A. THoms. 


Death in the Streets. % 


Thus far this year 134 citizens of Chicago have been 
killed by fast or careless automobile driving. At that 
rate the total for the year will be over 200. Not all of 
these fatalities are attributable to the driver, as careless- 
ness on the part of pedestrians is recognized. But after 
all concessions are granted, the fact remains that careless, 
inexperienced, or intoxicated drivers are continually in 
evidence on city streets; and their exhibitions of dangerous 
driving are increasing. We live in a part of Chicago 
where automobiles swarm, and, being afoot ourselves, 
we can the more reasonably remark as we do. We have 
been on the defensive too continuously to fail to take 
account of these improprieties. One hundred thirty- 
four deaths in six months is a fearful toll that should 
arouse every lover of safety to an advocacy of the most 
severe and drastic methods of reform. 

It was but recently automobilists employed the rather 
musical and soft-sounding horn to warn pedestrians, but 
that was before the day of the demon of speed. The 
“honk” is too slow now. ‘The sharp, brazen, almost 
insulting alarm signal that nearly lifts one from his feet 
by its explosive command is quite in order; and the 
haunting thought that at any minute one may be rolled 
to the side of the street and horribly mussed is cankerous 

at 


the invitation 


but at that, some concessions must come from the man 


Bee Shy ye ee trea ee 
in its effect. Pedestrians must and will develop in time 
an agility fairly equal to the extraordinary demands; 
at the steering-wheel. He must understand that pedes- x 
trians, even at their most alacritous moments, have — 
serious spacial limitations, and slightly more than a 
fractional second to reach his ‘‘isle of safety’? would be 
graciously appreciated. 

The difference between the ancient juggernaut and a 
modern automobile lies in the fact that the latter does its 
work somewhat more speedily.—WNorthwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


The Red Cross Nurse. 


She goes amid the maddened press 
Of Teuton, Briton, Slav, and Gaul, 
Our nation’s white ambassadress, 
5 ‘The foe of none, the friend of all. 


Above the guns, above the cheers 
For flag or kaiser, folk or king, 
The common cry alone she hears— 

The cry of human suffering. 


Still men will play the devil’s game, 
Though all must lose and none may win, 
And still a foolish world’s acclaim 
Exalts the sworded paladin; 


But tears will fall and lips will pray 
And hearts beat warm in every land 
For her who saves while heroes slay. 
Oh, valiant soul; oh, gentle hand! 
—The Survey. 


Some Saints of the Market-place. 


OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR. 


It is a curiously moving experience to come upon a 
group of human beings whose literal sele ambition is to 
lead a stainless life; and to find them not members of a 
monastic order, but practical, unfanatical dwellers in 
the world itself. It is like stumbling upon the innocence 
of a dead century; like turning the unfamiliar pages of 
some forgotten holy book. Even face to face with these 
simple-hearted seekers for perfection, one can scarcely 
believe in them. But one cannot avoid reflecting that 
war would be impossible, or poverty or wealth, or star- 
vation or excess, as well as many other kinds of misery, 
if the rest of the world were as the Brethren are. And 
the observances of such folk invite one irresistibly. 

Just at sunset of an autumn day the Dunkers, or 
Brethren, of a little Ohio village that is set in the midst of 
fields newly green with wheat, gathered for the third and 
most solemn service of the first day of their annual meet- 
ing,—the service that includes ceremonial foot-washing, 
the Love Feast or Lord’s Supper, and Holy Communion, 
the two latter rites being, with this sect, wholly distinct. 
They trooped in from the neighboring farms in groups of 
cheerful, every-day aspect, for they have no manner and 
no habit peculiar to church-going. Entering the bare 
rectangular room which is their temple, the groups split; 
those outside the communion, who were to be spectators, 
merely, of the service, seating themselves in the rear, 
but as an ancient custom rigidly separates the sexes, — 
the mothers, babies, and little girls occupying one side — 
of the church, fathers and sons the other. In the for- — 
ward part of the room, where alternate pews had been 
converted into tables, were ranged the communi 
twelve men or twelve women at each table; the m 
strong, roughly modelled faces and uncut © 
women rather more delicate in type 
eir f 


natural dignity and purity the 
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powerfully suggestive picture were slipping into place, 


tately laid for supper. Afterward, each table was entirely 
- covered by a second white cloth, and a basin of water 
and towels placed on the shelf underneath. When all 
was ready, one of the visiting ministers arose in his place 
at table and initiated the preliminary ‘“‘service of self- 
“examination.” 

Every element of this scene was of an almost uncouth 
simplicity, and partly because of this very fact, the scene 
itself was one of touching beauty and eloquence. Any 
stranger would own himself stirred by the utter serenity 
and unself-consciousness of those sitters at table, whom 
it is easy to credit with the holiness they profess, by the 
__ impersonal beauty of their dress, and by the singular ab- 
sence of ecclesiasticism or perfunctoriness. One could 
believe oneself at a meeting of early Christians, whole- 

heartedly performing an unstaled ritual; or, by a slight 
transposition of the homely accessories,—the caps and 
wraps hanging by nails to the very walls of the tabernacle, 
the coarse dishes, the smoke and flare of the kerosene 
lamps,—one could imagine it a fourteenth-century 

_ painter’s conception of such a gathering. The merest 

touch of sophistication or of material refinement would 
have hopelessly altered its quality. 

There was prolonged praying for purity of heart. 

Then the thirteenth chapter of John, which describes and 

prescribes the rite of foot-washing, was read aloud. 

Then the man sitting at the right end of each table laid 

___ aside his coat, girded himself with a towel-like apron, and, 

__ kneeling, washed and dried the feet of his left-hand neigh- 

bor, then arose, kissed him, and grasped his hand,— 

the kiss of peace and the right hand of fellowship. Then 

he whose feet had been washed repeated the office for 

his own left-hand neighbor, and so on around the board, 

_ —the women of course doing likewise. Under such condi- 

_ tions the meaning of the rite stood out perfectly clear. 
It was a beautiful and moving demonstration of humility. 

It is possible of course that in less stern surroundings, and 
with modernly garbed participants, it might become an 

- unmeaning or even an unlovely spectacle. But one can- 

not help hoping that the Dunkers will resist the call to 

“progress.” 

‘ The Lord’s Supper, which followed, was not a symbolic 
feast, merely, but an actual meal. It was eaten in silent 
fellowship. When it was finished, the bread and wine 

_were brought for the final rite of Communion; and then, 

_ following Scriptural example, the Brethren ‘‘went im- 
_ mediately out; and it was night.” 
Before the evening service a young minister with a 
_ radiant boyish face had been setting forth to us the 
_ Dunkers’ rigid insistence on a blameless personal life. 
To ears accustomed to the compromises of the world 
outside, his phrases had a startling sound. He was him- 
self a convert, having been educated for the ministry in 
another denomination, but having later sought affiliation 
wi th the Brethren because of their complete unworldli- 
mess and practical Christian virtue. There are three 
ees of the ministry in this sect and the young man 
attained the second; but he explained how near, 
all, he had come to remaining a layman, his close 
ime of his election, being a Brother who 
but who was, of course, conspicuous 
of the church, he told us, are 
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: constantly searching their flocks for youths and 
who shall seem to approach perfect stainlessness of soul. 


men 


Sceptical outsiders may question whether their search is 
ever rewarded, but they themselves believe that it is. 
As a desire for clerical preferment is among the disqualify- 
ing vices, no one who betrays his wish to become a minister 
is ever chosen as a candidate for the elections that decide 
such matters. The theological education of their spiritual 
leaders, the Brethren regard as of secondary importance. 

Nor is the ministry an elevation any too secure. Un- 
remitting virtuous conduct is exacted from leaders as 
well as followers. A visiting preacher of shaggy and in- 
nocent mien had, I learned, been deposed a year or two 
previous and recently reinstated. Rather timidly I 
inquired his offence, and was told that he had beaten, 
it was judged unmercifully, a balky horse. And this 
was said to indicate very fairly the standard of excellence 
that is enjoined. Corruption of even the mildest order 
would surely have difficulty in making its way among a 
clergy which is recruited solely from the saints and whose 
vigilantly checked ambitions can never be tempted 
by any financial lure. No salary is paid the ministers, 
a point which does not in the least affect their zeal. 
They are supposed industriously to earn their own liv- 
ing, and they do,—most of them at farming, for the 
Brethren are everywhere a farming people. ‘The pastoral 
duties are light, and consist mainly in calls to visit the 
sick, who are still piously anointed with oil, in lieu of 
medicine or other doctoring. 

Among clergy and laymen alike, tobacco and alcohol 
are absolutely taboo, and no Brother may even be con- 
cerned with the manufacture or sale of either one. But, 
indeed, from all the common vices of the rest of the world 
they are, so far as can be seen, supremely free. Their 
simplicity in dress is not a matter of religious symbolism, 
but a practical measure to avoid extravagance and 
worldliness. Formerly the men were obliged to fasten 
their long, black coats with hooks and eyes, the button 
being somehow considered one of Vanity’s snares. And 
the women are still encouraged, although, except in the 
most orthodox branch of the church, not absolutely 
forced, to wear, in summer and winter alike, black straw 
bonnets of their own manufacture, which entirely cover 
the head and very prettily shade the face. It has never 
been realized by the Sisters themselves that this headgear 
is excessively becoming or that white variations of it, 
sometimes worn by the young girls, are of a really dis- 
tracting coquetry; for the only whisper of revolt against 
the rules of the church that leaked out was the admission 
that certain of the Sisters longed to wear hats! 

On more important subjects the Brothers have always 
held, and still hold, an unflinching attitude. They are 
uncompromisingly opposed to war, and no Brother would 
be allowed to bear arms. If it came to a close issue, he 
would, however, be permitted to hire a substitute. Their 
record on the slavery question is unchallenged; at the 
time of our Civil War they were the only sect, not even ex- 
cepting the Quakers unanimously opposed to slave- 
holding. They are allowed to vote, but not to hold 
political office. They are honest in not desiring worldly 
eminence of any kind. And there is no evidence whatever 
that they suffer from their negations; they are a happy 
and unsanctimonious people. ‘Their effort is to be honest 
and hospitable and kind, industrious and thrifty. They 
innocently rival each other in tilling their fields, and in 
making butter, cheese, and preserves,—which, with their 
other products, they picturesquely sell in person on market 
days, from their open carts, in the streets of the nearest 
town. And as one of them rather proudly put it, ‘‘ There 
was never a man who wasn’t glad to have a Dunker as a 


neighbor.” 


' whose I am, and whom I serve.” 


The Pulpit. 


Anniversary Sermon.* 


REV. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE, D.D. 


Ve did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that 

ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit shall abide — 
JOHN xv. 16. 
_ It is a great day for us when we learn that we are not 
primarily the discoverers, but the discovered; that our 
chief concern is not to believe in God, but so to live that 
he may believe in us. The aim of the Christian gospel is 
not primarily to lead us to accept Christ, but so to live 
that he would not be ashamed of us. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Galatians says, ‘Now that you have 
come to know God’’—and then he corrects himself— 
“or rather, to be known of him.” He recognizes, that 
is, that we are not primarily the discoverers, but the 
discovered. When after long labor and anxious nights 
we behold some more beauteous gleams of truths, it is 
not that we have seen truth, but that truth has revealed 
itself to us. It is through no cleverness of our own, but 
because the Holy Spirit has once more brooded upon the 
waters of man’s mind. 

Wherever we turn in our quest for truth, in our 
triumphs, resolutions, and aspirations—wherever we 
turn, the words are echoed back to us: ‘“‘ Take no conceit 
to yourself; indulge no illusions. Ye did not choose 
me; I chose you and appointed you that ye should go 
and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide.” 

What glorious and various testimony there is borne 
to the soul when it is on the heights! We look with ad- 
miration and half with envy upon the activity of the 
Apostle Paul. But he takes little credit to himself even 
in his utmost of glorying; he owns himself to be a slave; 
he admits that he is a captive—a willing and proud 
captive; he says, ‘““Let no man henceforth trouble me; 
let me go on and do my work. Accuse me of no more 
heresies; I bear on my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Does Paul take to himself a new courage when he is 
shipwrecked? Not at all; he is no “optimist”; he is 
simply a man of religious faith, for he says, as who does 
not, in the darkest and most tempestuous hour of life, 
“There stood by me this night the angel of the God, 
And from beginning 
to the end, his life is rich in the confession that he is not 
the discoverer, but the discovered. Does the Master 
take to himself credit for the Beatitudes, which have 
been the admiration and the despair of literary men? 
Does he claim admission to the literary immortals be- 
cause of his inimitable parables? Not at all. The 
chief of the sons of men could and can very well dispense 
with our cheap flattery. He traces things to a higher 
source than that. “The words that ye hear are not my 
words; it is the Father doing his work.” And when 
those who lived immediately after him would, as it were, 
write his epitaph, no mystic language is invoked, but 
the thing is put as if it were to be cabled around the 
world—* He went about doing good, because God was 
with him.”’ Many of us go about trying to do good and 
to be good, but forget the ‘‘because.”’ 

They tell us that one of the British galleries sent a 
collection of Turner’s sketches to the bindery that it 
might be preserved and kept from the light; and when 
it came back they were horrified to find that the binder 
in trimming the pictures had cut out the sky-line. Many 
a man thinks that the sky-line in his life does not pay, 
that he might very well eliminate it, that at most it 
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yet whenever a iman says or does that, we instinctively _ 
feel that he has taken out of his life the only thing which 
furnishes zest and meaning to the commonplace tasks 
of our life. Martineau was right when he said that 
these ideals that perplex us and allure us are not the 
flitting of butterflies’ wings, but are the rustling of the 
very angels of the divine presence. 

There is one way, and one way only, to reform a man, 
as there is one sure way to corrupt him. Whatever 
lowers the standards of his personal sense of honor, 
whatever lowers his ideals, in so far ministers to his 
corruption and destruction. Whatever brings him to 
see with a clearer vision that he is the discovered, not 
the discoverer; that his aim is to be found of God, not 
intellectually to find him; to be laid hold of, not merely 
to apprehend, when the soul sees that, he is on his way 
to the heights. And it is strange, indeed, the one great 
miracle of life, that we should be so constituted by nature, 
so framed by God, that this sense of loyalty to an unseen 
thing, this sense of allegiance to something which is visibly 
unreal—strange, I say, it is that this should be the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a man. 

When a man becomes better than his creed, it is because 
his creed has become worse than he. It is looking at 
things through the wrong end of a telescope. We speak 
of a creed as something to stand on, the foundation of 
our life, forgetting that a creed is something from which 
we are suspended. We are supported by it, but sup- 
ported from above—not from below. ‘Therefore, to 
dally and to play fast and loose with these things is as 
if we should say, “God is good, but you know we are 
better.” Those who have not looked at it from this 
point of view sometimes think we are overheated when 
we look with displeasure and with concern upon those 
who seem to think little of these things and who seem 
to think that insincerity, hypocrisy, dalliance, and dis- 
loyalty mean nothing. The fundamental question is 
not the thing, but the quality of allegiance that he brings 
to it. 

Have we perchance forgotten that the thing that we 
Unitarians sometimes even make light of and utter with 
a sneer—the words “sacrament” and “sacramental’’— 
have we forgotten that they are not primarily church 
words at all, but are military words, and that when the 
Roman soldier went to swear his allegiance to the state 
his oath was called sacramentum. Why should not 
a man’s loyalty to his church, to his principles, to the 
unseen verities of life, be honored and sanctified with 
such a name? ‘The great mystic Tauler put it this way: 
“T would fain be to my heavenly Father what my own 
right arm is to me.” 

And now we understand what it may have meant in 
the old miracle when the Master healed the man whose ~ 
hand was withered. We see such on our streets every 
day—men who will serve the cause of pure politics, the — 
higher morality, will give themselves to the public life | 
with their left hand, will make their contributions if 
they have anything left after club use, but the right arm 
hangs limp and lifeless, as in the old story. And some 
of us cannot help thinking of this when we see with what 
regularity some of our parishioners are always at church 
on stormy Sundays. And now we must change our — 
proverb, for we no longer have fair-weather Christians, — 
but Christians who go to church when the golf links are 
muddy and when the carburetor will not work. we 

But here is the problem. Suppose we could fin 
body of individuals so delicately organized that t 
themselves might become consciously the right hand « 
God—to be God’s right-hand men. For a few n 
recall if you will some of the specifications 0 of tl 
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Eu onscious vehicle for this larger life. If it is true 
that “every good gift and every petfect boon cometh 
down from above and descendeth from the Father of 
P tights, ” there must be some vehicle or organ of the 
descent, some instrumentality through which it may 
function. Looked at thus, is not the great miracle of 

personality itself but the receiving end of an infinite 
transmitter? Who of us but at his best moments, in 
his clearest thinking, the moments of his noblest im- 
pulses, is utterly aware that for the time being he has 

_ become the organ of a larger and more glorious power? 

And is not this precisely the vague and mystic thing 
that we mean when we speak of personality? Is it not 

-_ as if all the powers of the visible world had come through 

the spectrum of life and had blended so perfectly that 

individual elements and colors were lost in the momen- 
tary white light of our own personality? Consider that 
this miracle that we call our personality is a thing that 
you and I experience only once or twice a day, that 
the rest of our life we live by it and steer by it and wait, 

as it were, for the moments when the clouds shall break 

away and we shall be able once more to say, ‘‘ Never- 

theless, I am I.” 

This ought to explain to us and remove from our 
minds a perplexity which many of us have faced, that 
we find it hard to believe in the personality of God. I 
suspect the trouble is that we have assumed that we 
know all about the personality of man, whereas the 
fact is that we know nothing about him. We have not 
yet, with all our psychology and metaphysics, passed 
beyond that single sentence uttered by the venerable 
seer whom many of you here, I dare say, knew—Dr. 
Bartol—when he said, ‘‘God’s personality is not our 
personality raised to an infinite degree, but our person- 
ality is God’s personality reduced to its lowest terms.” 
Now it must be confessed that here is an organ by virtue 
of which we can become discovered—through which 
beauty can search us out, whereby truth can show us 
the way to its dwelling-place. 

Or, further, if we look into even this a little deeper 
and look at such people as ourselves, we see how con- 


sciously we may become—or as I have said to myself this - 


day forty times, you have already become—the vehicle 
for this free spirit. For there is no body of people more 
4 justly balanced than that body of people called Unita- 
rians. ‘The redeeming grace of this great body of people 
that we call free Christians is in the personality they 
present to this Oversoul. 
Penetrate deeper, another element is obvious which 
ought to commend this body of people—not to the 
wc: exclusion of others, but to the inclusion of others—as 
_ presenting the kind of organ, rendering it most easily 
discoverable. It is sometimes said that we Unitarians 
have no creed. I suppose it is true in the sense that we 
have no creed to speak of! But a creed I regard as a 
sort of vertebra ina man. Of course in highly organized 
_ life the vertebral column is pretty deeply concealed and 
in fact is made to look rather beautiful in itself, and one 
might think he didn’t have any. And I suppose if the 
time ever comes when any one questions whether we 
have backbone, then it is time for the word of prophecy 
to be fulfilled and for ‘‘bone to come to his bone.” But 
e are certain fundamental convictions that a man 
or a woman of our way of looking at things has in his tem- 
Pp er, in his mind, past all discussion; things which make 
im liable to be caught, which expose him to capture, 
i Pa him on the outskirts where the first news is 
him. We know what those are. We 
us religion becomes articulate in morality; 
at no oe. can communicate with another 
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reading and hymn singing, our finest devotion, is more 
than wasted unless that emotion can be elevated into 
motion and the inarticulate yearning of the spirit become 
in so far articulate that the world shall know what it is 
all about. 

Give us such a body of men and women organized 
into what we call a church,—give us any considerable 
number of such men and women, willing to be discovered, 


desiring to be accepted, not to accept, to be believed in, | 


not to believe,—who shall say what could be done? 
Only one thing prevents the Unitarian Church from ex- 
periencing the most profound, the most reasonable and 
ethically the most vital revival of which we have reports. 
Only one thing prevents the repetition on a higher plane 
of the Day of Pentecost, when we shall speak with new 
tongues and be baptized with a new power. ‘The one 
thing that prevents it is that which none of us can supply 
or replace, for what prevents it is that it has already 
begun. It is as in the old/days—there is a stirring in 
the tops of the locust trees. Those of you who have 
doubted whether our Unitarian gospel had in it the 
potency of spiritual power need only to listen, and you 
can get some intimations of the kind and volume of 
power that is waiting to be delivered to those who have 
presented themselves as suitable instruments for its 


reception and transmission. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Perfect Prayer. 


Dear Lord! Kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 
Let the life of laughter 
Overflow again; 
And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 
This. vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer gives serenity, calmness, peace, trust, after 
the anxieties of expectancy, the exultations of success, 
the agonies of sorrow and bereavement. What is prayer, 
that it will make us thus tranquil and joyous, thus calm 
and trustful? What is prayer, that it purifies and ex- 
alts us, helps us to live worthily and hopefully? It is 
an irrepressible sense of want seeking supplies from the 
Infinite Fulness. It is aspiration climbing along the 
craggy pathways to the Fountain of all joys and fruitions. 
George Simmons. 


Not the cheap and discredited terror of problematical 
vengeful torment in the hereafter; but the loss of 
fellowship with God and Christ and all who have the 
spirit of good-will,—this is the weapon of the true Chris- 
tian minister against the ever-present, hydra-headed 
monster “sin.” To wield that weapon effectively is 
doubtless much harder than to brandish the old red 
battle-axe of an arbitrary damnation, and requires of 
the minister more Christlike gifts of mind and heart.— 


William De Witt Hyde. 
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Literature. 
The Two Armies. 


As life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshalled hosts are seen,— 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 


One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 
The wide-mouthed clarion’s bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
“OuR GLORY IS TO SLAY.” 


One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 


Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave; 

Its banner bears the single line, 
“Our DUTY IS TO SAVE.” 


For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 
That floods the lonely graves 

When spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 


Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s flow, 
Each falling tear of Love. 


Though from the hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew,— 


While valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 
Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Elizabeth Corbett Studies American 
Life.* 


Presumably this is a first novel, and a 
most promising one. In the first place, the 
book has a strain of idealism in it, an em- 
phasis on the permanent values of daily 
living, which makes it well worth attention. 
Then, too, besides the salutary tonic which 
its point of view imparts, Miss Corbett 
manages to philosophize a good deal in a 
rather impersonal way about the world of 
men and affairs, and what she says in the 
form of generalizations is well worth think- 
ing over. When, however, she descends 
from that safe vantage ground and tries 
to make her men and women living human 
beings, by revealing their individual motives 
and analyzing their modes of thought in 
considering themselves and one another, 
she falls perfectly flat. We rather suspect 
that Miss Corbett is by temperament an 
essayist rather than a novelist. It is in- 
teresting and even uplifting for us to read 
certain pages in Cecily and the Wide World, 
yet we feel bored and intolerant as we plod 
through many others. Briefly stated, Miss 
Corbett’s plot is this. She gives us Dr. 
Fairchild and his wife Cecily, ‘‘a cool com- 
petent woman of twenty-six, prone at times 


* CECILY AND THE WIDE WorLD. By Elizabeth F. Cor- 
bett. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


to a but much oiheciee to cynicism; 
a perfect wife for an ambitious man.’ 
tells us that he has a practice among the 
upper “four hundred” of his city; that to 
advance him socially his wife gives innum- 
erable entertainments, to which she asks 
people whom she cannot love or esteem, but 
whom she thinks it necessary to cultivate. 

An original character, this Cecily, truly a 
modern American type, she seems to be 
quite devoid of intimate friends, rather 
blasé, a trifle introspective, and the possessor 
of self-confidence and assurance. Accord- 
ingly, when a new woman enters on the 
horizon, Lois Keith, a social worker who 
immediately interests Dr. Fairchild in ‘‘up- 
lift”? work and medical education of the 
inhabitants of tenements, it seems a trifle 
odd that Cecily does not in the beginning even 
notice her husband’s change of heart. Lois 
Keith, according to the author, is ‘‘socially 
conscious”; Cecily is not. So that when 
Dr. Fairchild decided to become “socially 
conscious,”’ leave his family and go to New 
York, for the sake of his own soul and 
(incidentally) for the sake of humanity, his 
wife does not accompany him. Here, of 
course, is her first error in judgment. 

So Avery Fairchild dashes off to New 
York to study medical philanthropy; and 
Cecily becomes a patient Griselda. When 
he returns to her, however, she makes it 
plain to him that she is not going to tamely 
acquiesce, and open her arms to him anew 
after their long separation. Somewhat piqued, 
off he goes again, and this time his destina- 
tion is Chicago. Cecily now gathers herself 
together and determines to support herself, 
obviously a sane idea, as Dr. Fairchild never 
seems able to send his wife more than twenty 
dollars a month. At this momentous period 
in her life Cecily is described as looking ‘‘like 
the transparent vessel of some awfully 
luminous contents’’! 

She leaves the town of Jefferson and 
travels to a city a few hours outside of 
Chicago. 
typewriting, Mrs. Fairchild starts forth to 
search for employment; and she soon finds 
it in a respectable law firm at a moderate 
salary. Here the author for once describes 
probabilities correctly. A woman like the 
admirable Cecily would undoubtedly get 
anything she wanted within reason. She 
is a success, stenographically speaking; and 
when her employer tells her so he adds: 
“Women could get anywhere and do any- 
thing if they would put their minds on 
things, but they won’t. I have a wife, and 
what does she think of? Society—that only; 
and she only half thinks of that. I’ve a 
daughter, a girl with a fine mind; and what 
does she think of? Dress and young men. 
Those girls out there in the office with you, 
what do they think of? How soon they 
can draw their salary, and what fool things 
they can spend it on.” 

Here we have, perhaps inadvertently, the 
crux of the so-called ‘“‘Woman Problem.” 
It is in reflections like these that Miss Cor- 
bett is at her best. She is no rabid feminist, 
at least in her writings. Cecily’s husband, 
Avery, progresses in his work, and, needing 
money for it, finds a woman who is ready to 
finance his projects, for the sake of his com- 
panionship rather perhaps than for the good 
of the cause. In time Cecily finds a man 
who gives her an appreciation which her 


lawful husband denied her. Both hesitate | ( 
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must not detract from the pleasure ‘ 
reading the story. It deserves to be 2 
widely, and in many respects the book will . 
have great success. But, taken by and ° 
large, Miss Corbett’s writing is paradoxical. 

As we have before mentioned, what she says 

(in the words of her characters) is often 
profound wisdom, what her characters do is 
generally the result of pure idiocy. Not 

one of them is convincing or human; not 

one of them can be visualized, except as 

the product of a highly intellectual mind, 
with more stress on what ought to be than - 
on what really is. The dialogue is often 
witty; and here again it is what such char- 
acters ought to say rather than what they 
would say under the given circumstances, 
that appears on the printed pages. In the 
matter of good taste and reticence, Miss 
Corbett does not err. There are no scenes 
in this story that make us feel, as readers, 
that we have intruded on domestic privacy. 
We are left with the feeling, as we close the 
book, that its author is excessively wise in 
her day and generation, but that in attempt- 
ing what Gertrude Atherton calls a full- 
blooded novel, Miss Corbett’s reach has 
exceeded her grasp. On the other hand, we 
feel inclined to congratulate her in setting 
a higher standard for our younger American 
novelists because of the discrimination, sin- 
cerity, and intelligence of her work. 


Literary Notes. 


~ 


The Century Company will publish the 
following books at an early date: The 
Camera Man, His Adventures in Many 
Fields, with practical suggestions for the 
amateur, by Francis A. Collins, also Society’s 
Misfits, by Madeleine Doty, and the in- 
teresting serial The Dark Tower, by Phyllis 
Bottome, which has been appearing in the 
Century Magazine. 


The late Prof. Royce of Harvard had in 
press a new book, entitled The Hope of a Great 
Community. Inasmuch as he was one of the 
most eminent of all our American professors, 
his comments on such topics as ‘‘The De- 
struction of the Lusitania’? and the “‘Possi- 
bility of International Insurance”’ will be 
well worth the consideration of all Register 
readers. (Macmillian Co. Publishers.) - 


Do co-authors often marry? Four of 
Henry Holt & Co.’s authors have reached 
the altar via publication in quite recent years. 
Some years ago appeared The Runaway 
Place, a novelette the scene of which was 
most of the time Central Park, New York. 
The authors, Walter Pritchard Eaton, the 
well-known dramatic critic, and Miss Elise _ 
M. Underhill, were married shortly after the 
publication of the book. Mr. Eaton has 
fathered several books and magazine articles 
since. And now the e engagement of the two 
authors of the American prison play, Punish- 
ment, has just been announced. They are — 
Miss Louise Burleigh, daughter of Mrs 
Robert Fletcher Burleigh of Cambri 
Mass., and Edward Hale Bierstadt of 
city. Miss Burleigh is a great-grandnic 
Ticknor, famous among Boston pu 
the firm of To ns el par 
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d sie drama Sade Prof. 
Miss Burleigh went on the stage for 


_ two years, leaving there to take up creative 


work along the same line. She has written 


a number of plays, one of which has had 


successful production in Boston. 


D. F. G. 


‘ 
Reviews. t 

In THE LAND oF MAKE BELIEVE. By 
E. Boyd Smith. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.—This is a book for the Very Young 
which has splendid illustrations. 
the beginning with that gentle art employed 
by the Very Young,—a kind of self-hyp- 
notism. If you pretend a thing is so, long 
enough, it becomes just as you want it to 
become! What a pity it is that when we 
attain years of discretion that art is lost to 
us. However, in this book the boy and girl 
wish that all their animals were alive; and 
when the lion wagged his tail (Do lions wag 
their tails?) and the plush camel turned up 
his nose (Which is true to life, as many of 
our readers probably realize!) the world 
becomes a very exciting and delightful place. 
Perhaps the single story in this book which 
shows a rather subtle and fanciful humor on 
the part of its author is the one called ‘‘ The 
Late Comers.” I quote just these lines: 
“And now, from out the corners where they 
had been rather neglected, came the old- 
style playthings. 
somewhat timid before the new mechanical 
ones, but they took courage. ‘We used to 
be good in our day,’ they said. The Noah’s 
Ark family, and the animals came, seriously 
marching along, some rather damaged, but 
still able to be about, and they sang together, 
as they walked, their old song:— 

“<The animals came in two by two 
The elephant and the kangaroo’ 


“And the poor doll who had lost her head 
groped her way about blindly,—she didn’t 
want to be left behind.” The Very Young 
may pass these paragraphs by; but to our 
mind they reveal the writer’s imagination 
at its best. In respect to illustrations, 
particularly, this is a book highly suitable 
for children anywhere from three to seven 
years of age. 


PRUDENCE Says So. By Ethel Hueston. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
—wWere it not for the atrocious English in 
which this book is written it would be a very 
pleasant human story. When we find sen- 
tences, however, that are distinctly collo- 
quial and cheap without reason, it naturally 


- prejudices us against reading any further, or 


allowing our children to read the story at all. 
Prudence appears to be at the head of an 


_ impecunious clerical household. The fact 


that she lives obviously in a home where edu- 


‘cation would presumably exist and slovenly 
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grammar be derided, pants this book writ- 
ten by Mrs. Hueston sadly out of drawing. 
Toward the end of her tale we are treated to 
a variety of love affairs tossed into the com- 
position for good measure. We object to 
a book like this all the more strongly be- 
cause of its complete indifference to literary 
standards. In rather a subtle way it makes 
the reader feel that this particular illiterate 
family of a minister, whose clothing has to 
be supplied by the Ladies’ Aid, represents a 
type. A great many stories have been writ- 
ten in England about impecunious British 
parsons with large families and small incomes. 
But they were all well-bred, self-respecting 
young people whom the readers admired. It 
is to be hoped that the originals for these 
“scenes in clerical life’? exist only in the 
author’s imagination. 


WonveR TaLEs RerotD. By Katharine 
Pyle. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—None 
of the “retold” stories in this collection are 
familiar friends of our childhood. Its 
author herself once wrote a very unique 
fascinating fairy tale, entitled The Christ- 
mas Angel. She has evidently, besides a 
great gift for drawing and writing, distinct 
selective ability. For in her choice among 
the wealth of folk-lore material she shows 
wisdom. Nearly all of these stories here 
are comparatively new; for instance, ‘The 
Jackal and the Alligator,” which is of Hindu 
origin, and ‘“‘Rabbit’s Eyes,’ which comes 
from far-distant Korea. ‘The Four Wishes,”’ 
a German story, is possibly well known to 
many of us. But of course students of the 
folk-tales of foreign lands must remember 
that there is always a certain similarity, 
a bond, as it were, between the legends of 
different countries. Taken by and large, 
therefore, this new book by Miss Pyle will 
give our boys and girls many delightful 
hours and many new and thrilling ogres, 
giants, fairies, and the rest of the wonderful 
people living in that wide distant land of 
It has many excellent illus- 
trations drawn by the author. 


THE PLEASANT Ways oF St. MEDARD. 
By Grace King. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.40.—There is charm and pathos 
mixed with much bitterness in Grace King’s 
The Pleasant Ways of St. Medard. It seems 
to us, though, rather a pity that she went 
out of her way and injured the artistic beauty 
of her sketches by introducing so many 
flings at the Yankee army of occupation in 
New Orleans. Weare none of us particularly 
proud of Gen. Butler’s record, but there is 
an ugly undercurrent of insinuation in this 
book which is out of place and date to say 
the least. The story of the French school- 
teacher, Mademoiselle Mimi, and her meth- 
ods, modelled on her own convent education, 
is the most artistic in the book; and the little 


Among the many expositions of Unitarianism, 
this tract has a place of its own. It deals less 
with liberal theology than it does with Unita- 
rianism as a contribution to a simplified and 
purified, practical Christianity. It is a clear 
call to those who have forgotten or neglected 
the fundamental principles of primary religion 
as taught by Jesus of Nazareth. 


shopping 


Seeditian of the charming 
“Mama,” for the first time since the war, 
entering the New Orleans shops familiar to 
her since her childhood, is as full of delicacy 
and charm as an old-fashioned vignette in 
a “‘Book of Beauty.” ‘The book is, we under- 
stand, written from actual experience and 
memory, and is in its way as valuable a 
record of a phase of life gone forever, as are 
some of Balzac’s stories of provincial life in 
France. 


THE PENNY PIPER OF SARANAC. By Ste- 
phen Chalmers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—In this little book we meet a 
dear friend in a new guise. We learn to 
picture him as the good people in the Adi- 
rondacks knew him during those months he 
spent under the care of Dr. Trudeau at Sara- 


nac. The author has made Robert Louis. 


Stevenson live again before our eyes. It is 
interesting to learn of the intimate relation- 
ship between Dr. Trudeau and “R. IL. S.” 
It is particularly entertaining to read of their 
quarrels. How Stevenson must have be- 
wildered the simple-hearted men and women 
with whom he was associated that winter. 
Few certainly there must have been who 
could actually appreciate the genius of the 
man. Nevertheless his personality evidently 
made a tremendous impression on the little 
colony in which he lived. It is not a simple 
task to depict within limited space such a 
complex nature; and Mr. Chalmers has 
achieved a measurable success. He lays, 
however, undue stress on the influence that 
Stevenson must have had on the residents 
who came to Saranac in after years; and he 
allows his own faculties of imagination and 
idealization to glorify certain commonplace 
facts. That may very possibly be why his 
sketch of The Penny Piper of Saranac is so 
appealing to us. 


THe Dor Mystery. By Clifford Leon 
Sherman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—‘Sherm” has done it again! Alas! 
the reviewer has not the time to sit down 
with a lead pencil, “rather soft’? as the 
prefatory explanation dictates, and solve 
the Mystery. There are many mysteries,— 
twenty-four, to be exact,—and in this fas- 
cinating way at least twenty-four rainy 
afternoons are summarily disposed of. 
Fathers and mothers owe an increasingly 
large debt of gratitude to Mr. Sherman. 


It is reported that in certain parts of 
Middlesex the farmers got in their crops 
with the help of the police. The crops, 
it is understood, went quietly.—Punch. 
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The Dome. 
The English Language. 


“We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes; 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese; 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of mice; 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a cow if repeated is never called kine; 

And the plural of vow is vows, not vine; 

And if I speak of a foot, and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

Tf the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that, and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose; 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren; 

But though we say mother, we never say methren, 

The masculine pronouns are he, his, and him; 

But imagine the feminine she, shis, and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language you ever did see. 
—Penny Pictorial. 


The Cleverness of Mothers. 


Every one knows more or less of the clever 
ways in which many animals provide for their 
young and protect them from harm. We 
know, for example, that a sand wasp digs a 
hole in the ground, in which it deposits an 
egg; that it finds a caterpillar three times as 
big as itself and stings it so as to paralyze 
without killing it; that it drags the heavy 
load to the burrow, and places it conven- 
iently for the larva to eat; that it fills up the 
hole with earth, scratching like a dog with its 
forefeet and pressing the soil with its body 
until the opening is closed neatly and cun- 
ningly; that it then flies away on its own 
business. It has done a series of acts ani- 
mated by the single purpose of caring for 
its young in its absence. 

When we ask how the wasp knows how to 
do all these things, we are told that it is by 
instinct or inherited habit. But how about 
the first sand wasp? Without trying to 
answer that question, or to define ‘‘instinct,”’ 
or to explain “inherited habit,’ perhaps we 
may come a little nearer to some understand- 
ing of the facts if we remember that the de- 
vices and labors of insect and bird and beast 
are for the most part prompted and sustained 
by mother love. The exceptions, when the 
fathers take care of the young, are so few 
that they are almost comical to us. And 
mother love is capable of inspiring creatures 
to adapt themselves to new and strange cir- 
cumstances. 

For example, a man kept a pair of waxbills 
in his study, where they flew about at their 
pleasure, for the door of their cage was left 
open all day. Observing that they began 
to pick up material as if they were inclined 
to make a nest, the man got a quantity of 
such stuff as he thought might suit them and 
scattered it about the room. They took 
what they chose; the hen bird began build- 
ing, and went on busily and merrily for some 
days. Then the work came to a stop, and 
the man thought they had finished, for there 


was what he considered a tidy nest in a corner 


of the cage. é . 
But the birds were uneasy about something. 


>» 


The héw twittered to her mate Lasse deetee 
and his answering chirps were doleful. At 
last the hen bird flew down to the man’s desk, 

faced him, spread out her wings and fluttered 


them, chattering at a great rate. Evidently 
she was in trouble of some kind and wished 
to tell him about it. 

He went to the cage, examined the seed 
box and the water fountain, looked for traces 
of mice, peeped into the nest, but could not 
find anything amiss. The bird remained 
quiet while he was at the cage, but as soon as 
he reseated himself at the desk she chattered 
and fluttered her wings as before. At last it 
occurred to the man that possibly she desired 
some softer material than she had wherewith 
to line her nest. He went to another room, 
where there was a bunch of pampas grass, and 
returned with some of the downy tufts and 
scattered them on the desk. The bird 
pounced upon the stuff at once, and in a short 
time the nest was complete and to her liking. 

This incident is not one of which I have 
heard or read. It happened to me. 

How did the bird know that I was inter- 
ested in her work and willing to help? How 
could she hope to make me understand what 
she wanted? Her action cannot very well 
be explained as due to inherited habit, for it 
is most unlikely that any ancestress of hers 
had ever been in similar circumstances. The 
best explanation seems to be that mother love 
made her capable of extraordinary cleverness. 

It is much the same with human mothers; 
they are far more clever in an emergency than 
fathers—usually. A father and mother and 
small boy were seated at a meal, and the 
mother left to attend to something in another 
room. ‘The boy half swallowed a piece of 
mutton, which stuck in his throat. The 
father did not know in the least what to do, 
but called for the mother. When she came 
in, the boy was black in the face, almost suf- 
focated. The mother instantly put a finger 
down the boy’s throat, thrust the obstacle 
downward, and there was an end of the 
trouble. Probably the boy would have died 
if only his father had’ been there. 

In the schoolbooks of long ago there used 
to be a story about a baby that was carried 
off by an eagle to its aerie on the edge of a 
precipice. No man could be got even to try 
to climb the rock, so utterly impracticable did 
it appear; but the mother climbed it, and, 
what is still more marvellous, came down 
again, carrying her child. 

“The Arctic Prairies,’ by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, has a story of the cleverness of a 
mother. All the people of a village of Al- 
gonquin Indians at Wayabimika, on Lake 
Savanne, were starved to death except one 
squaw and her baby. She fled from the 
camp, thinking to find friends and help a good 
many miles away. She got as far as a small 
lake near Deer Lake, and then discovered a 
cache, probably in a tree. 

“This contained one small bone fishhook. 
She rigged up a line, but had no bait. No 
bait, but she had a knife; a strip of flesh was 
quickly cut from her own leg, a hole made 
through the ice, and a fine jackfish was the 
food that was sent to this devoted mother. 
She divided it with the child, saving only 
enough for bait. She stayed there, living on 
fish, until spring, then safely rejoined her 
people.” ‘ 

One may venture ‘to say that no father 
would have seen how to find bait as the 
Indian mother did. Many fathers would be 
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willing to hurt themselves for ieee ofa 


child, but they would not have seen a prac- 
tical way. 
So, whatever may be the amount of in- 


herited habit or unconscious memory in the 


quality called instinct, it is fairly evident 
that there is generally a good deal of love in 
it, too. And it might perhaps be maintained 
that most of the acts of human heroism have 
their source in love,—love of child or friend 
or home or country or humanity. If the con- 


‘clusion is right, that the highest cleverness 


springs out of love, there are many applica- 


‘tions too obvious to require mention.—J. A. 


Hamilton, in The Youth’s Companion. 


How Charlie’s Fortune was Told. 


This happened a good many years ago, and 
I’m not going to tell you the real names of 
these two persons, because I have not their 
permission, though they would probably be 
willing to give it. 

Mr. Allen was a well-to-do but quite 
peculiar old merchant; and when he needed 
a boy one time, he found a very original way 
of trying him. The boys of the town who 
wanted a place in the store came at once when 
they saw the sign ‘Boy Wanted” in Mr. 
Allen’s window. ‘There were six boys who 
applied, but none of them stayed more than a 
few days; for Mr. Allen’s test found them all 
more or less lacking. 

Such a queer test as it was! Up in the 
attic over the store was a big, long box full of 
nails and screws and rusty iron, good for 
almost nothing—unless to try the patience of 
a boy very severely. Each boy in turn had 
a trial over that box—not the first day or 
hour, perhaps, but some time when there 
seemed nothing else to do. For if the boys 
had realized that this work was a test, of 
course they would have persevered. But to 
each boy Mr. Allen had given the task of 
putting to rights that box of iron ‘‘trash,” 
as they called it. Some of them had worked 


very well for a while, but sooner or later had. 


given up in disgust, telling their employer 
that there was nothing worth saving there. 
And soon after that they were sent away. 
By and by Charlie Dixon came. 
not applied before, because he was working 
for Jackson, the grocer. But Jimmy Jackson, 
the grocer’s son, was to help his father as soon 
as his school term closed, and the grocer 
would not need Charlie, who must find 
another place, as he helped to support his 
widowed mother. As Charlie did not know 
the other boys, having been too busy to play, 
and not being able to attend school because 
of the need of helping his mother, he had not 
heard of that box.. He did the errands given 
him the first day like any errand boy. But 
the second morning, a rainy one, brought few 
customers, and there was less work to be done. 
So, in leisure time, Mr. Allen told him to go 
up into the attic and put in order the long box 


of iron. Dinner-time came, but no Charlie. 


He was still working away. 


“Have you got through?” Mr. Allen called 


up the stairs. - 


“No, sir,” came down the answer; = a 


half, I think.’ 

“Well, it’s dinner-time now. Go to 
dinner, and then you can go back to shee 
Mr. Allen told him. 


He had | 
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- and his hours for work were really up, and 


found this at the bottom of the box.” 


y _aftern ernoon re worked. away at the 
_ At last, when it was almost dark, 


more than up, Charlie came down into the 
store. 
_ “T’ve done the best I could, Mr. Allen,”’ om 
said. “I’ve got it in order now. And I 
And 
he handed a five-dollar gold piece to his 
employer. 

“Queer place for gold,’ mused the mer- 


chant, and the darkness hid the twinkle in 
~ his eye as he took the money Charlie held 


out to him. “Glad you found it. Well, 
good-night. You’ll be on hand in the morn- 
ing, of course?”’ 

“Ves, sir,’ replied Charlie, glad that the 
merchant seemed planning to keep him. 

After Charlie had gone home Mr. Allen 
took a lantern and went up into the attic. 
There was the big box in perfect order, in 
spite of being the gathered rubbish of many 
years. Mr. Allen’s eyes twinkled again as he 
looked at it. Charlie had been most thor- 
ough. He had made little compartments 
with some shingles, and each till was labelled 
carefully, a shingle with the words marked 
plainly being laid on top of each: ‘‘Screws,” 
“Fairly Good Nails,” ‘‘ Poor Nails,” ‘‘ Picture 
Hooks,” ‘Keys,’ “Bent Keys,” ‘Iron 
Scraps,” and so on. 

How Mr. Allen laughed to himself over his 
rubbish box! “I’ve found a boy, and I 
rather think he has found a fortune,” he 
chuckled to himself alone in the attic. 

Next morning the sign was gone from 
the window. Mr. Allen had found his boy. 
One day the old merchant brought a motto 
for Charlie and told him to hang it at the foot 
of his bed: ‘‘It tells your fortune for you,” 
he said. 

Charlie unwrapped it and read, “He that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
in much.’”’ Charlie had told his own fortune 
in that rainy day’s work on the old box. But 
it was not until a long time afterward that he 
learned the secret of that old box of iron 
trash. Charlie owns the store now. Mr. 
Allen made him a partner years later, and, 
when he died, left it all to his one-time errand 
boy.—Normal Instructor and Teachers’ World. 


Losses through Lack of Birds. 


Scientists have determined by careful com- 
putation, study, ands investigation that the 
farmers and fruit-growers over this country 
are losing over $1,000,000,000 a year by 
reason of the reckless and senseless destruc- 
tion of birds during the past thirty years, 
says Col. W. O. Shields. 

The cotton-growers of the South are suffer- 


‘ing a loss of $100,000,000 a year by reason of 


the ravages of the boll weevil, an insect that 
bores into the cotton stalks and kills it. 
_ Why? Because the quails, prairie chickens, 
_ meadow-larks, and other birds, which were 
_ formerly there in millions, have been swept 
peny by thoughtless, reckless men and boys. 

_ The grain-growers are losing over $100,000,- 
000 a year on account of the work of the 
chinch-bug. They are losing another $200,- 


_ 000,000 a year on account of the work of the 


fly. Both of these are very small 


wr) . 


s to weigh an ounce. 
ac that there is no 


s { 
way on earth by which these insects can be 
destroyed except for the people to stop the 
killing of birds, absolutely and at all times, 
and let them come back and take care of the 
insects. —The Christian World. 


A Man. 


Denny curled one short leg a little farther 
underneath his small body, and dropped a 
rosy cheek into a very plump palm. 
**Course,’”’ quoth he, dubiously, “there is the 
old woodbox to fill. Always is an old wood- 
box to fill when Saturday comes. If ma 
only thought so, she could fill it herself, and 
let me do something that'll make a man! 
Ben Lee says it’s doin’ stunts, and goin’ 
fishing, and—and—and athletics—makes one 
a man,” 

Then, quite suddenly, Dennis Jones, Jr., 
stood upright. His shoulders were straight 
as straight could be. “I’m going to do 
something toward being a man,’ declared 
he, emphatically. ‘Just will! I’d like to 
ask pa the best thing, ’cause he’d know.” 
His shoulders dropped a little. ‘‘S’pose,” 
said he, rather ruefully, ‘“‘I might’s well go 
fill that old box.” 

But when he reached the kitchen he found 
not only his mother, but Aunt Sue, there. 
And the very first words that his mother 
said were: ‘“‘Denny, I wish you'd hurry 
with that wood, and then Aunt Sue wants 
some peas. You'll have to get them for her, 
dear.” 

So, when the woodbox was full, Denny 
gathered the peas and started back toward 
the house, but Aunt Sue saw him and came 
to meet him and took the pail of peas. 
“How good they look!” she smiled. Then, 
“Mother’s half sick, Denny boy. Try to 
help her all you can to-day.” 

Denny stood very still. He looked this 
way,andthat. Across the field the boys were 
doing stunts. Beyond the ‘hill Ben was 
fishing. Then he swallowed twice—very 
hard. With the back of his hand he wiped 
something from his eyes. But, of course, if 
she was sick— 

Sturdily he marched up the path to the 
house. ‘‘Want me to pick your peas, now, 
ma?” he asked. 

He was busy all morning. 

After they were picked, the peas had to be 
shelled, and then there was a stack of baking 
dishes to be wiped; and after dinner, when 
he had about decided to saunter away 
over the hill, he suddenly noticed how very 
white his mother was, and somehow he 
couldn’t help saying: ‘‘I can wash those 
dishes as well as wipe ’em, if I am a boy. 
You go and lie down. I had a headache 
once, and I know just how they feel. I'll 
stay ’round and answer the door.” 

When he caught sight of that look that 
came into her eyes he felt exactly as if he 
had won a game at ball. It seemed, all at 
once, as if he was at least two inches taller. 

The dishes done, he wandered into the 
garden and weeded awhile. ‘‘Might as 
well,” he reasoned, ‘‘as long as I’ve got to 
stay ‘round. Then ne won't have it to do 
to-night.’ 

Before he knew it neg was whistling. It 
seemed to him he had never felt so good— 
as if the world were somehow as smooth and 
soft as silk—and he hadn’t the least idea 
it was five o’clock until he heard a hearty 


~) 
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voice, just.above him, say, ‘‘Mother’s been 


telling me our boy’s the best thing ever!” 

Looking up, he saw his father—tall, 
handsome, eyes shining—holding out his 
hand. “Denny,” said he—and something 
in his voice made Denny wink very fast— 
“here’s my hand to a lad who’s on the 


straight, sure road to becoming a man!”— 
Child’s Gem. 


With the Tide. 


People like to belong to popular and pros- 
perous institutions. Hence, when the choice 
lies between a weak, struggling church and a 
church large, strong, and influential, the 
latter is usually preferred. The question too 
often is, not where I am most needed, can 
I be of most use, and do the most good, but 
where can I find the most comfort and reap 
the greatest benefit to myself. People 
eagerly apply and impatiently wait for pews, 
for which they are willing to pay high 
prices, in crowded, fashionable churches, 
while churches, a few blocks away, as ele- 
gant in architecture and appointments, with 
pastors as orthodox, eloquent, and accept- 
able, are not half filled and have pews to 
spare by the score for the accommodation 
of new-comers. To be identified with the 
weak and less popular churches means more 
responsibility, greater Christian activity and 
liberality, with possibly less social prestige. 
Our religious choices test, in many respects, 
the measure of our self-denial for the sake 
of Christ and his church.—The Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “And the father 
of the prodigal son fell on his neck, and 
wept. Now, why did he weep?” Tommy 
Tuffnut: ‘Huh! I guess you’d weep, too, if 
you fell on your neck.” 


“Muzzer,”’ asked the four-year-old, ‘did 
you hear the stepladder when it tumbled 
over?”’ “No, dear,” said the mother; “I 
hope papa didn’t fall.” ‘“‘Not yet; he’s 
still hanging onto the picture moulding.” 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Little Mary sat on the floor beside her 
mother’s chair, busily dressing her doll. 

“Please give me a pin, mamma,’ she 
said. And her mother handed her a pin 
from the cushion, not heeding that it was 
bent. 

“Oh, this is a wilted one, mamma!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Can’t you give me a fresh 


one?”’—Lippincott’s. 
The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Pres went, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. yon YoBe Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kic der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, W illiam H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Sonnet. 


aie: I am the Prince of unremembered towers 
Destroyed before the birth of Babylon; 
And I was there when all the forest shone 
While pale Medea culled her deadly flowers. 
I heard the iron weeping of the King 
When Orpheus sang to life his buried joy; 
And I beheld upon the walls of Troy 
The woman who made of death a little thing. 
I heard the horn that shook the mountain tall, 
When Roland lay a-dying, and the call 
That fevered Tristram whispered o’er the sea, 
And brought Iseult of Cornwall to his side; 
I saw the Queen of Egypt like a bride 
Go glorious to her dead Mark Antony. 

—Maurice Baring, in The New Witness. 


A Spiritual Conservation Movement. 


lL. R. F. BIRTWELL. 


In rummaging through an old house re- 
cently in a New England village, now in its 
afterglow, I came upon the library used by 
the children of the family some sixty or 
seventy years ago. It would have been 
funny if it hadn’t been so sad. There was a 
little yellowed A-B-C book clearly designed 
for moral instruction of the fire-and-brim- 
stone type. Under the letter ‘‘W” ran the 
legend, ‘‘Woe to the wicked!” and the 
wood-cut that accompanied the text did 
its poor best to depict the tortures of the 
damned. Another diminutive volume told 
the tale of one Catharine, aged nine, who 

~ was filled with conceit about her new dress. 

“Strangely enough, this vain little girl 

did not seem to realize that she must 

soon be dissolved and lie down in the dust.” 

Yet another story ran, of the infant of three 

whose hard heart seemed impossible of con- 

version. Night and day her father wrestled 

with the child lest the last moment should 

come like a thief in the night, and the pre- 

cious one should be delivered up to eternal 

punishment. At last conversion_and death 

came almost simultaneously to the harassed 

infant. My serene old hostess, who had 

: lived through this ‘“‘liberal education,”’ 

told me that her father, a deacon of the 

church and a man of strict views, had, never- 

theless, been the first to hesitate a doubt 

that God could deal thus cruelly with his 

children. For his temerity he was publicly 

denounced by a-fellow-deacon, but supported 

by his minister; and then and there began 

the “‘Great Schism’’ which tore friends and 

families asunder, echoes of the bitterness 

of which still linger in the quiet hill-cupped 
valley. 

After all, what dizzy daring was that which 
rescued us from the old demon worship! 
What anguished searchings of heart and 
mind, what sublime courage of love, before 
3 the ‘“‘yawning gates of hell’? could be closed 

and out of the smouldering ashes of its 
fires could rise a God worthy of man’s 
reverence, a manhood strong in its own 
responsibility, and a Christ Leader who lived, 
as well as died, for us! 

And does anybody really care? Does 
doctrine mean anything nowadays? Two 

~ years ago I should have answered, no—at 

least not in Northern New Jersey. ‘True, 
the battle was all but won; and, most of the 
churches having substituted ‘‘the steam heat 
of moral torture for the fires of a material 
hell,” the pew-holders sat back on. their 
cushions comfortably, or, preferably, rolled 


through the country in their automobiles, for 
the devil, as Stephen Leacock points out, | 
has his uses. [wo years ago, at this time, 
if you had inquired for the Unitarian church 
in the commuters’ town of Ridgewood, let us 
say, you would have been greeted, in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred, with perfect 
blankness. Directions might have been 
offered to any one of a dozen other denomi- 
nations, for Ridgewood is not an unchurched 
community,—quite the contrary,—and the 
houses of worship are prominent on all the 
main streets. But the Unitarian church— 
well, you would have found it at last, a small 
shingle building, tucked away in an incon- 
spicuous corner of a shady by-street. If you 
had dropped in there of a Sunday afternoon 
at four, you would have seen a tiny group 
of people, ten or fifteen, two or three of them 
elderly, listening to an earnest young man. 
Anon, you would have heard the organ, a 
cottage organ and rather wheezy, mingled 
with the untrained, unpaid-for, but lusty 
voices of the congregation. Arriving too 
late for the service, you might have thought 
the young man to be a lecturer on social re- 
form, for he seemed to have something vital 
to say on the great torturing problems of 
the day and of social as opposed to merely 
personal righteousness. As a matter of 
fact, he was the Unitarian minister shared 
with Ridgewood by the neighboring town of 
Hackensack. In Paterson, the silk city, not 
five miles away, you would have found no 
Unitarian church at all; but it is with 
that my story really begins. 

In the spring of 1915, something happened 
to that rather hopeless city of tall chimney- 
pots, an event of palpitating interest. To 
put it briefly, Billy Sunday swept into town 
and, in the interest of sound morality, re- 
vived the old theology—or should I call it 
demonology?—with Christ, the bleeding 
victim offered as sacrifice to appease a jealous 
God. Billy did much good to some hard- 
ened ones and much harm, indirectly, to some 
not so hard, especially to the young, the 
minds of whom he opened to some ugly 
possibilities hitherto unknown to them, 
and to some agonizing fears. He didn’t 
much like the Unitarians or the Universa- 
lists or the Christian Scientists. Their 
respective creeds seemed to him too happy, 
—a fear, on his part, that contained the 
unflattering implication that the skin-saving 
motive is the only one that is really effective 
in pushing reluctant humanity onward and 
upward. He took a good many shots at 
the above-mentioned sects, some very clever 
ones, at which the tense excited multitude 
that thronged the tabernacle burst into a roar 
of releasing laughter and went away hard- 
ened and intolerant, for that was another 
thing that Billy Sunday brought back with 
the old-fashioned religion, old-fashioned in- 
tolerance. People began to ask Unitarians 
if they were Christians, almost if they had 
ever heard of Christ, and to suspect them of 
being downright heathen. 

Was it strange, then, that mysteriously, 
over-night, as it were, there blossomed out 
in the vicinity of Sunday’s great wooden 
tabernacle, insultingly near it, a Unitarian 
booth bright with banners and slogans of the 
faith, quite in the modern efficiency way? 
That the Unitarians in Paterson, for there 
were some, came out of their holes and corners 
and, uniting with others, established forth- 
with a church? -That the young minister in | 


local Sopa Sl eS inde tte Unitarian faith 
in its fundamentals, and that these sermons 
were attended not only by the faithful few 
but also by many delinquent Unitarians, who 
really did care, you see, and by some others 
prompted thereto by fair-mindedness or 
curiosity or by both? It so happened that 
at the time Billy Sunday was beguiling his 
audience into ecstasy by an imaginary con- 
versation with God, the “Old Man,” he , 
called him, which ran somewhat as follows: 
“Did you tell those sinners this, Billy?” 
“Yes, Lord.” ‘Did you tell them that?” 
“Yes, Lord.” “Did you tell them about 
the fires of hell?” ‘Yes, Lord!” ‘“‘Then 
to hell with them!’’—the minister in the 
little church in Ridgewood was stating that, 
if it were conceivable that God could create a 
hell, the one place that-the better half of 
humanity would find tolerable would be in 
hell with the suffering other half. It ap- 
peared that Unitarians did care about the 
magnificent creed which had been won for 
them and for all mankind at a cost. In the 
principal cities of North Jersey great meet- 
ings were held at which the whole ground of 
Unitarianism was gone over by those best 
qualified for the task. 

And it appeared that other denominations, 
as well, cared for their fundamental doctrine, 
for when a Sunday-school parade was pro- 
posed in this same village of Ridgewood and 
when a doubt was raised as to whether 
Catholics and Unitarians should be invited 
to participate, the Baptists, mindful of their 
heroic origin, decided that the principle of 
religious toleration was more important than 
many Sunday-school parades. Accordingly 
they refused to have any part in the parade 
unless all religious organizations in the 
village should be invited to send representa- 
tives; and in this stand they were nobly sup- 
ported both by societies and by individuals. 
There was no Sunday-school parade in Ridge- 
wood, but perhaps something of even greater 
spiritual worth replaced it. 

The Billy Sunday wave has washed past 
New Jersey, soon to break, I understand, on 
the shores of Boston and start its widening 
ripples. Undoubtedly there will be results 
from the sincere effort that Mr. Sunday will 
put forth. Will there not also be some great 
wave that will wash away forever the revi- 
valist’s hideous paraphernalia, so insulting to 
God, of hell and damnation? 


An Englishman’s Impressions of 
New England. 


BASIL LUPTON. 


The Hub of the Universe is quite as English 
as I had expected, though with certain 
minor differences. One of these differences 
is the large Irish element in the population. 
The Irish type of face, expressing good 
health and contentment, is very prevalent, | 
and here it has acquired the additional ap- 


the police as an illustration, one seems — 
recognize in them a bade A men who 
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pearance of comfort and prosperity. Taking — < 


ie toa ima that ane of its free- 
; dom, one naturally expects fewer class distine- 
a tions than at home, and one finds that, with 
< the excellent educational advantages of 
America, men holding such posts as trolley- 
car conductors converse on equal terms with 
the passengers, whereas in England one 
somehow, perhaps unreasonably, expects, and 
generally finds, a habit of deference in such 
men. 
It seems strange that Boston does not pro- 
_ vide more generously for the transport of 
the public with a medium-sized purse. For 
those who do not run their own automo- 
‘ biles and who cannot conveniently use the 
i 


trolley-cars, there are no good driving facili- 
ties. The taxi-cabs are few in number and 
expensive to hire, and there are no little open 
. carriages on the streets as there are in Paris. 
Ladies staying a week in Boston, and wish- 
ing to pay calls in the suburbs, or to visit 
the stores and take away parcels, cannot 
: accomplish their object except with much 
a inconvenience and at great expense. ‘This 
lack of cabs has been previously noted by 
] English visitors; and one has supposed that 
’ the bad state of the street surfaces, necessi- 
tating the constant repair of road vehicles, 
was the reason for the fewness of their number 
| and the high cost of their hire; but upon closer 
acquaintance with the city one cannot be- 
, lieve that such is the case, for many of the 
3 roads are quite excellent. There are, how- 
ever, some woful exceptions, among them 
§ the important business thoroughfare known 
i as Atlantic Avenue. 
_Qne of the curious survivals of old times, 
noticed by a new-comer, is the ringing of 
; strident fire-alarms all over the city and 
; suburbs both by day and night. This is 
| simply barbarous, and singularly unworthy 
: of a progressive people. 
4 The language of the country, although 
English, is interesting to a student of gram- 
mar and philology on account of the varia- 
: tions from the standard that are ordinarily 
heard. Some of these are words and phrases 
that have gradually dropped out of use in 
the old country, and they strike one as 
fanciful and quaint. As examples may be 
mentioned the word ‘‘gotten,” the past par- 
ticiple of the verb “‘to get,” and the phrase 
s “J thank you,” instead of the shorter “Thank 
you” or the curt ‘“‘Thanks.” A few of the 
words new to an Englishman are “lumber,” 
“teamster,” ‘‘smokestack,” “roosters,” and 
“terminal,” and some of the words used here 
with a meaning differing from the English 
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sense are “dessert,” ‘‘shoes,” “biscuits,” 
“curtains,’ and “corn.” The colloquial 

word “surely,” “sure,” or “surr’” has 
doubtless an Irish origin. 


Pope tells us that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and a humorous textual 
amender has suggested the substitution of 
“woman” for ‘‘man.” To turn accordingly 
for a moment to the ladies, one is impressed 
with the fact that in America they seem fully 
conscious of their equality with men, and 
that they see no necessity to insist upon such 
equality, or to force it into notice by any 
‘such crude methods as the burning of 
_ churches or the breaking of shop windows, 

because the men have learned to recognize 

the value of the women, and to treat them as 
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good manners , and I have encountered two 
of such, one of whom, after asking a casual 
question on the street, was very solicitous 
to learn my intentions on crossing the ocean, 
and inquired for full details of my family and 
relations. This impertinent curiosity, in 
the case of an absolute stranger, seems in- 
digenous to America, as I have not heard of 
it in other countries. 

One of the charms of Boston is its freedom 
from smoke and the cleanliness of its build- 
ings, thus favorably contrasting with the 
average large town in England. This is 
particularly apparent in the winter, when an 
English city is usually damp and gloomy, 
and the sunshine is reduced to a minimum. 
One consequently almost feels inclined to 
claim\for Boston the advantages of a winter 
health-resort. It is, perhaps hardly neces- 


sary {to state that one recognizes that the 
eulogies on Boston culture are not exagger- 
ated, and a walk through Mount Auburn 
Cemetery serves as a useful reminder,of_the 
intellectual giants of the past. 


The Gosport Meeting-house on 
Star Island. 


B. G. 


There can be but few Unitarians in this 
country to-day who have not heard about 
this church. Thousands of our people have 
visited Star Island, Isles of Shoals, N.H., 
during the past ten years, and they have 
looked upon the little stone meeting-house 
and have entered therein, and there have 
worshipped. Other thousands have heard 
about Star Island and its attractions, material 
and spiritual, through the untiring efforts of 
the Star Island committee. The church is a 
striking object, rooting its own granite self 
into the granite crags of the island. Its 
name, actually, is the Gosport Meeting- 
house, becatise it is situated on Star Island, 
which was named Gosport by the New Hamp- 
shire Provincial Assembly in 1715. If this 
little stone shrine were built on a sea-crag in 
Normandy or Brittany, it would be called by 
some more fanciful and beautiful name, such 
as “Our Lady of the Sea,” or ‘Star of the 
Deep”; and votive offerings would adorn 
an altar, gifts from shipwrecked but res- 


cued sailors, or pledges of devotion from 
anxious wives and sweethearts. 

There was another somewhat larger meet- 
ing-house on the site of this one, but it was 
destroyed—probably to obtain fuel—more 
than a century ago. The present structure 
is thirty-four feet long by twenty-six feet 
wide on the outside, with walls two feet 
thick. f 

Rev. Louis C. Cornish, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, has gath- 
ered much interesting information concern- 
ing the Isles of Shoals and the meeting-house, 
and has published it in a small pamphlet, 
price ten cents. It may be purchased, on 
application, at the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. From 
this ‘“‘well-worth-while’’ little pamphlet we 
quote :— 

“Money was raised by benevolent people 
for the erection of the present meeting-house. 
Dr. Morse, who gathered the funds, per- 
ceived two great advantages in stone. ‘The 


linhabitants cannot burn the building for 


fuel, and it will be imperishable.’ Jenness, 
writing about 1870, tells us that the walls of 
this building are still standing. We wish 
that he might have seen the building in its 
present excellent preservation. 

“The little temple cost $1,400, and the 
money was raised as follows: Salem, $500 
Portsmouth, $300; Exeter, $100; and 
Boston and Newburyport together, $500. 
It was built under the supervision of Mr. 
Dudley A. Tyng, collector of Newburyport, 
and was dedicated by Rev. Jedediah Morse 
on Nov. 24, 1800. 

“The interior woodwork was partially de- 
stroyed by fire in 1826, and restored by gen- 
erous friends on the mainland. The meet- 
ing-house was re-dedicated in 1830. In 1859 
the weather vane was put on top of the bel- 
fry, and the town records carry this account 
of the matter: 
the inhabitants of these Isles have put a beau- 
tiful vane on our chapel. May their own 
hearts yield to the breathings of the Divine 
Spirit, as that vane does to the wind.’ Prob- 
ably it was at this time, in 1856, that the old 
wooden tower gave place to the present stone 
tower. 

“The building has served other needs 


‘At a considerable expense . 


besides those of worship. It has been used 
as a schoolroom, place of political assembly, 
and, by no means least, as a safe storage place 
for the precious codfish. 

“The meeting-house is passing its one 
hundred and sixteenth summer. Surely its 
builders builded better than they knew. 
Somewhat strengthened and improved by 
this Shoals Association at an expense of 
$1,200 about ten years ago (and, may I 
add, under the supervision of the writer 
of this article), it remains to-day a place 
of worship dear to the hearts of many God- 
fearing people in all parts of this great land, 
a place of pilgrimage, almost a shrine.” 


Star Island. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


A good friend asked me the other day to 
write out my impressions of Star Island for 
the Register. In the acquisition of that 
island our churches have become possessed 
of possibilities for a certain kind of religious 
development of the first order of importance. 
I visited the Island during the middle of 
July, went through the routine of the 


‘services, and enjoyed the fellowships, and 


never in all my life did I have experiences of a 
sort which so seemed to vivify some phases 
of the history of the church as I did on Star 
Island. The ancient days of The Venerable 
Bede, Columba, and Columbkille, and other 
of the saints of the northern islands were 
brought vividly to mind. One thought of 
the quiet hours of contemplation which they 
must have known, and the enjoyment of 
spirit as they brooded over the great facts of 
our human relationship to all the universe 
as they were there secluded on their rocky 
islands fenced off by the surrounding sea from 
all distractions. 

Star Island, from one aspect of it, is simply 
a tumbled mass of rock, sometimes shrouded 
by the fog, at other times, when the sun is 
shining, like an uncut gem set in the glittering 
sea. But Star Island, when you take in the 
meaning of the services in the little meeting- 
house and the service at sunset on the hotel 
porch, has a significance not easily to be put 
into verbal forms. ‘The candle-light service 
has been often described, and never so 
described as to fit the experience. One 
simply feels a solemnity and a quiet peace 
which is hard to match in any other environ- 
ment. What a blessing it would be if we 
could make full use of the opportunity which 
Star Island presents, and have a few dozen 
of our laymen at different times in the year 
go there for two or three quiet days, attend 
the services, enjoy the fellowships, and gain 
the spiritual refreshment and inspiration 
which might come. One can imagine that 
such laymen’s retreats might result in a 
wonderful development of interest in the 
religion for which our churches stand, and in 
the enlistment of multitudes of our men in 
the more active work of our churches. 


Professor Royce. 


Josiah Royce, professor of philosophy at 
Harvard University, died on September 14, 
at his home in Cambridge, Mass. He was 
greatly respected by all who came in touch 
with him, either in person or through his 
essays, addresses, or books. He was con- 
siderably below the average in physical ' man 
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boyish appearance; so that many incidents 
could be given where strangers were deceived 
by this boyish look, and were straightway 
undeceived as they discovered the profound 
character and scholarship of this man. 
Prof. Royce came to Harvard from Cali- 
fornia in 1882. He received many honors, 
national and international. He and Prof. 
William James stood opposed to each other 
on several metaphysical subjects, notably 
on Pragmatism; but the two men preserved 
an unshaken mutual respect. His views, 
not only on abstruse points of philosophy, 
but on practical themes as well, were always 
sound, sensible, comprehensible. His atti- 
tude toward “‘tace prejudice”’ was uncompro- 
mising, and his printed words on that topic 
have enlarged many young men’s minds. 


At Night. 


How hushed the night! How far and still! 
Do stars together sing? 
How can such silent music fill 
The night with carolling? 
T hear it not—and yet for me 
The hush is filled with harmony. 
—Oliver Penmark. 


Keep Some Love for Old Country. 


SPEAKER AT UNITARIAN CHURCH SERVICES 
DISCUSSES THE HyPHENATED AMERICANS. 


Aaro J. Jalkanen was the preacher Sunday 
morning at the regular services at the First 
Parish Unitarian Church. He spoke on 
“Hyphenated Americans,’ considering the 
subject from the standpoint of an immigrant 
from Finland and arguing that no immigrant 
who becomes an American citizen can be 
expected to give up all love for his old home 
or to accept American ideals as perfect and 
final and American institutions as incapable 
of being improved. He also spoke in a gen- 
eral way of the persecutions which Finland 
and her people have suffered for hundreds of 
years under Russian tyranny and said that 
what is true of his countrymen is undoubtedly 
true of those who come from other lands, and 
especially those coming from the smaller 
nations which have been kept in subjection. 

Mr. Jalkanen began by saying that inas- 
much as he was an immigrant he assumed 
that his auditors would very likely expect 
him to say something from the immigrant’s 
point of view, and that since the question of 
“hyphenated Americans’’ is one that is much 
discussed at the present time he would touch 
briefly upon some sides of it from the immi- 
grant’s viewpoint. He said that ‘“‘hyphen- 
ated American” is a name that is used very 
freely, but that he feared that there is nobody 
who knows exactly what is meant by it; that 
the criminal law has a fit name for those who 
use the hospitality and the citizenship of this 
great and free country to plot against it. 
Such a person is called “‘traitor,’’ he said, 
and as far as he could understand the offence 
of the ‘‘hyphenated American’’ seemed to be 
about as bad as the traitor’s. 

After having told of some of the ideas which 
people have of ‘‘hyphenated Americans,’’ 
Rev. Mr. Jalkanen spoke in part as follows:— 

“Tn accordance with views already ex- 
pressed, many Americans and American news- 
papers have been led to think that people 
calling themselves English-Americans, Ger- 

man-Americans, Swedish-Americans, Finnish- 
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‘that they are an unreliable lot of people. I + 
belong to a nationality which openly uses a 
hyphenated name, that of Finnish-Americans. 
It has its Finnish-American societies, congre- 
gations, schools, and enterprises and endeay- 
ors to keep alive in the hearts of its people the 
love for the old country and to leave to the 
children in heritage a loving memory of the 
country of their fathers and a knowledge of 
their language, literature, and national life. 
Et am proud to belong to that nationality. I ~ 
can say it openly and with a good conscience, 
because that love of our old country does not 
in the least prevent us from becoming and 
being loyal Americans. I admit this dualism 
may seem dangerous and against patriotism 
and good Americanism. We Finns do not 
believe so, and what we have to say in our 
defence is what I am trying to emphasize in 
this address. 

“Finland is not a rich country, but is com- 
paratively barren and cold. It has suffered 
many a time what Belgium is suffering now, 
has seen many wars and battles on its soil and 
on one occasion one-third of its inhabitants 
died of hunger. Another time, not quite two 
hundred years ago, more than one-half its 
inhabitants were murdered or taken into 
Russia in slavery, while the country was 
devastated by sword and fire. The country 
has never enjoyed political independence, and 
within the last eighteen years we have been 
compelled to see one after another of our 
constitutional rights taken away. We have 
been compelled to see our best citizens exiled 
or cast into Russian prisons or sent to Siberia 
because they have stood for our rights. We 
have been compelled—and that is the most 
bitter thing of all—to see barbarism and tyr- 
anny in power and flourishing over civiliza- 
tion, learning, and virtue. Possibly we are 
not regarded as a nation by the mighty of the 
world, and in the eyes of many we may have 
failed as a nation because we never had inde- 
pendence and have not been able to prevent 
and revenge insults and encroachments upon 
our rights. 

“The thought that we are a nation and 
that we, as a nation, have a mission in this 
world is very dear to us. To make out our 
justification as a nation, perhaps, we must go 
back to our Great Teacher, who taught men 
to love their fellow-men and who emphasized 
the fact that all men are brothers, sons of the 
Heavenly Father. He is the spiritual Father 
of the truth that above all nations is human- 
ity and that the true mission of every nation, 
every state, and every empire is to do every- 
thing in its power to promote humanity. 

“In spite of oppression and dependence we 
have been able to place Finland among the 
foremost nations of the earth in the progress 
of humanity. Few countries have better 4 
schools, the illiteracy is small, our women 
vote, the use of liquors is very small, and our 
legislature has passed a bill for state-wide 
prohibition, but the Russian government has 
not allowed it to become a law. Our agri- 
culture has made friends with science and co- — 
operation and stands very high, and, so far 
as depends on us, our institutions are very — 
democratic. We love liberty and eq 
and have a good literature already; we have ‘ 
great artists and scientists, and we believe = ; 
we are on the right way leading to humanity, , 
although we have not had all the adve 
of political freedom. We believe, 
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Bon, We are now y fact of a gigantic empire 
of 150,000,000 people, who yet live in igno- 
rance and under tyranny and barbarism, and 
we are conscious of the fact that the better 
results our democratic spirit and institutions 
can show the sooner, will liberal and demo- 
cratic ideas win in Russia. The results are 
already inspiring the better elements in Russia 
and encouraging them to work for the same 
end in their own country. If we can contrib- 
ute to the victory of humanity among those 
millions of people, we shall have had a big 
mission and shall not have lived in vain. 

“T have seen American newspapers display 
a spirit indicating that they really insist that 
when an immigrant applies for citizenship he 
must cease to have any love for his old coun- 
try; that these men must love only America 
or otherwise they cannot he good Americans. 
That may sound beautiful in patriotic out- 
bursts, but it is against the human heart. 
The ties of the heart cannot be cut and for- 
gotten by command, nor can new love be 
won by command. 

“T am sure the United States does not want 
citizens who are ready, as soon as they set 
foot on Ellis Island, to forget their old coun- 
try. Such men are likely to forget this 
country just as easily and could just as read- 
ily turn traitors to it. On the other hand, 
those men who love their old homes truly and 
sincerely are likely to become the more loyal 
to the United States. We can love two coun- 
tries and two nations, and when we have 
learned this we have taken a great step 
toward humanity.”—Fifchburg Sentinel. 


The Summer School at Meadville. 


WILLIAM J. SHAW. 


To the Church, no less than to industry, 
has come the insistent call of the twentieth 
century for efficiency. Not alone shall her 
ministers be adequately fitted for the pulpit, 
but Sunday-school teachers and social work- 
ers likewise shall be scientifically equipped 
for their respective tasks. From this move- 
ment for greater efficiency, our Liberal 
Church with its lofty humanitarian tradi- 
tions could not remain aloof. Everywhere 
with characteristic zeal it is adopting the 
new problem as its own, and already results 
have been attained which, though not large 
in themselves, are distinctly prophetic. 
. One of the most important efforts of the 
Liberal Church to supply our parishes and 
communities with trained workers has been 
made by the Meadville Theological School 
of Meadville, Pa., in co-operation with the 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Social Service Department. Under the fine 
initiative of Prof. Spencer of the Sociological 
Department, heartily supported by President 
Southworth, a Summer School of unusual 
_ merit for Religious Education and Construc- 

tive Social Service is now flourishing in this 
old home of Unitarianism, nestling among the 
quiet hills of Western Pennsylvania. 

Superbly situated on the crest of a hill, 
and beautifully -environed by stately trees 
and spacious lawns, the whole School plant, 
with its varied facilities,—library, dormi- 
tory, dining-room, and gymnasium,—is 
thrown THR in welcome to its many 

‘Everywhere, from presi- 
, there is the same 
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upon the new-comers arriving from distant 
parts of the country—Boston in the East, 
Chicago in the West, Texas in the South, 
and Ontario in the North—is spontaneous 
and complete. Scarcely twenty-four hours 
slip away ere.the whole group is knit to- 
gether in harmonious fellowship, bound by 
those strongest of all cords, a common aspi- 
ration to uplift humanity,—to play in some 
effective way the big brother or sister to 
every needy human being in the universe, be 
his color, race, or creed what it may. 

This delightful harmony is not a little 
surprising when we recall the varied racial 
affiliations of the members. Among the 
native-born Americans mingle many who 
first saw the light under far-distant skies and 
greatly differing forms of governments. 
Holland, Egypt, Russia, Armenia, and Aus- 
tralia are represented by one or more mem- 
bers. Even Germany, England, and Canada 
in this tiny Christian democracy unite in 
peaceful fraternity for the common weal, 
though their fatherlands fiercely battle on 
the bloody fields of Europe. 

During the summer two Institutes were 
held: Religious Education (July 6-21), and 
Constructive Social Service (August 14- 
September 15), the former with a registered 
metbership of fifty, the latter twenty-eight. 
These numbers, however, do not represent 
the attendance or the widespread interest. 
At times indeed, the tent where the lectures 
were held was crowded to its capacity. Par- 
ticularly large audiences were present at the 
evening sessions, whose value the town-folk, 
coming night after night, were not slow to 
recognize. 

The Social Reform programme is of unus- 
ual strength and interest. Approximately 
the whole field was brought under searching 
review by social workers of nation-wide 
repute, experts who, bubbling with enthu- 
siasm for their own chosen line, delivered 
their messages with conviction and authority. 
Amid such a plethora of interesting material, 
one’s pen finds no little embarrassment. ‘The 
rich details of the original lecture, often the 
essential factor of its effectiveness, must give 
way to bald and inadequate presentation. 

One of the rmhost entertaining lecturers of 
the early part of the programme was Rev. 
R. P. Farley of London, England, who spent 
many years in investigating the co-operative 
movements of Western Europe. During a 
period of ten evenings we were taken on an 
imaginary pilgrimage through Switzerland, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, and 
Germany, each particular feature of the 
co-operative activities of those countries that 
we might copy with advantage in our own 
land being pointed out by our distinguished 
guide. 

The menace of feeble-mindedness to the 
future stability of our race, and the urgent 
necessity for the immediate adoption of some 
rigid system of segregation, were strongly 
and movingly presented by Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, the lifelong friend of those “‘ weakest 
children of the great mother state.” 

Many current social problems—Drink 
Traffic, the Social Evil, Child Labor, the 
Church and Rural Welfare, etc.—were dis- 
cussed with a wealth of. practical suggestion 
by Prof. Spencer, the inspiring genius of the 
Social Service Institute. Her broad vision 
and encyclopedic familiarity with the whole 
range of social work were a constant source 
of wonder and delight. 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


**Makes Cooking Easy’’ 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white door. 


The large oven below is fitted with 
Glenwood oven indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 


When in a hurry, both coal and gas ovens can 
be operated at the same time, using one for 
meats and the other for pastry. It “Makes 
Cooking Easy”’. 


Glenwood 


See Your Dealer 
or write for handsome free booklet to 


Weir Stove Company 


Taunton, Mass. 


Miss Alice Henry, a former citizen of 
Australia, but now the recognized authority 
in the United States on Women and the 
Trade Unions, gave a series of valuable lect- 
ures on the history and present-day problems 
of the working-woman. ‘The whole question 
of housing in its relation to public health 
and morals was carefully considered by Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes of the Social Service De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A rare treat to the members of the 
Institute was the lectures on the Origin and 
Nature of Law, and in particular the lucid 
interpretation of the Constitution by the 
Hon. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, who gener- 
ously found time from his busy practice to 
present these important questions as they 
appear to a highly trained legal mind, A 
unique departure this year, and one much 
appreciated by the members, was a labora- 
tory course in Social Survey Methods by 


Mr. Bernard J. Newman, a Meadville alum- 
nus, recently appointed director of the 
Social Service School of Philadelphia. This 
addition, it is hoped, will become a perma- 
nent part of the Summer School. 

But vitally important as are these prob- 
lems, without question the oustanding feat- 
ure of the entire summer course, whether 
gauged by the enthusiasm manifested or the 
significance of the issues at stake, was the 
discussion centring about the great move- 
ment for World Peace. The fourth week 
and part of the fifth were devoted to this live 
problem. Militarism, Preparedness, and 
Pacifism were all minutely analyzed and 
carefully considered. 

Dr. George W. Nasmyth, Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Prof. Spencer, and many others spoke 
eloquently and convincingly against Milita- 
rism in our national life. 

Dr. Nasmyth strongly advocated the for- 
mation of a World Court to adjudicate na- 
tional disputes, as outlined in the platform 
of the League to Enforce Peace. Milita- 
rism, he contended, has neither a scientific, 
social, nor religious sanction. In the evolu- 
tion of the race, past and future, the co-op- 
erative factors, so modern sociology is com- 
ing to believe, are much more dominant than 
those of competition. ‘Thus, science gives 
its verdict against war by at last presenting 
us with a world in which our ethical and 
religious aspirations are not mocked, but 
can find full and adequate expression. 

Dr. Gulick reached practically the same 
conclusion, though his method of approach 
was different. The United States can do 
much at the present time toward bringing 
about a spirit of international good-will by 
enacting equitable immigration laws, by a 
more patient and kindly attitude toward 
both Mexico and Japan, and the nations of 
the world as well. In a word, we must 
boldly espouse the Golden Rule in our inter- 
national relations no less than in our indi- 
vidual lives. 

And though the dark cloud of war still 
hovers over Europe, there were moments 
during these peace conferences when we all 
saw visions of the coming of the World’s 
New Day, when justice and peace will reign 
among the nations, when every land will be 
a Holy Land, and every race, because of its 
gladsome service for all, will be a chosen 
people with its own unique “place in the 
sun.” 

And now, as the Conference comes to a 
close, and each fares forth to his own small 
corner in the busy hurrying world, he feels 
that it is indeed good to have been here. He 
departs not only with a deeper love for his 
fellows, but also with a broader vision than 
ever before of their real needs. And more 
than this. There go with him, too, many, 
many preciotis memories,—to sweeten the 
days to come,—of pleasant hours with kin- 
dred spirits not only in the lecture-room and 
on the campus, but on merry picnic trips to 
wood and lake, and jolly corn-roasts and 
rollicking song-fests about the big camp-fire. 

If there be a tinge of regret at all, it is that 
so many earnest workers in our Liberal 
Church have not shared the great privilege 
that has been ours. The summer Institute 
of Social Service, though an experiment, has 
more than justified the faith of its originat- 
ors. Next year it has been proposed to 
shorten the Institute of Social Service so 
that it will close before the end of August. 


ciency, and deserves the hearty-co-operation 
of our liberal people everywhere. ‘i 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


An Open Door to the Life of Testis 


WILLIAM I, LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


When it was determined to provide for 
the age of thirteen, in the New Beacon 
Course in Religious Education, a study of 
the life of Jesus, those upon whom the 
responsibility rested turned with one accord 
to Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville 
Theological School as the one best fitted for 
the task. Mr. Bowen has just completed 
his work in a manner so admirable as to 
make the appearance of his little book, 
“The Gospel of Jesus,’’ an event of unusual 
importance. 

The full equipment for this age in the 
Beacon Course is in three parts. The first 
is this book by Prof. Bowen, which is the 
text to be in the hands of teacher and pupil 
alike. With this is to go a teacher’s manual 
and a pupil’s note-book. ‘These are being 
prepared by Rev. Florence Buck and are 
approaching completion. When these are 
ready, there will be provided a means of 
approach to an understanding of the life of 
Jesus that for simplicity, accuracy, and 
clearness is not surpassed by any existing 
work known to the writer. 

Prof. Bowen’s book is based upon the 
first three Gospels, making no attempt to 
include the fourth. ‘The order of events and 
teachings is determined by the author, guided 
by the best scholarship of the day. The 
story begins with the baptism and ends with 
the crucifixion, save that a few lines are 
added, chiefly from the Acts and First 
Corinthians, telling that Jesus ‘‘appeared”’ 
to several. The birth stories, the post-cruci- 
fixion narratives, and a few other passages 
evidently late additions, are given in the 
appendix. Full critical notes follow, present- 
ing with masterful simplicity the information 
needed to make the Gospel passages clear. 
At the end are full indexes, providing critical 
information of value to those who wish to 
compare passage with passage. 

For those puzzled by the admixture of 
fact and exaggeration, narrative, teaching, 
and evangelists’ comments, Prof. Bowen 
has provided just the help needed. This 
he does in the notes, covering the entire 
book, paragraph by  paragraph,—notes 
scholarly, fearless, and simple, such as one 
would expect this author to provide. But 
the same help is provided in the text itself, 
and by devices that will give to even the 
casual reader the right impression. Begin- 
ning the life-story with the baptism, as 
Mark does, and ending it with Jesus’ death, 
at once suggests that the earlier and the 
later narratives are unhistorical. This im- 
pression is further emphasized by placing 
these narratives—the birth stories and the 
post-crucifixion stories—in the appendix. 
There is where they belong. They should 
not be joined directly to the life-story, for 
they tell us nothing about Jesus. They 
should not, however, be omitted, for they 
tell us a great deal about the beliefs of the 
early Christian Church. 
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set Profs Botene here has: pea 
prepared as a part of the Beacon Course in 
Religious Education, it bears no suggestion 
of that fact on any page. It is simply a 
Gospel, in Gospel language, a book for all 
who want the substance of the Bible narrative 
in Bible language. Its price, $1 net, places 
it within the reach of all. One may well 
believe that as soon as it becomes known it 
will be found in every pulpit, in every 
minister’s study, and as a prized addition 
to our means of understanding the Founder 
of our faith. ; 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


A Man-Size Job. 


With just one look forward for the sake 
of that inspiration which the memory of a 
progressive and successful past year under 
the chairmanship of Miss Richards gives, 
the extension committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union takes up the wait- 
ing task. Its members face the following 
conditions: four hundred and sixty-odd 
churches are listed in the Unitarian Year 
Book and the records give about two hundred 
and twenty young people’s societies. When 
everything has been said for those churches 
which prefer to have their young people work- 
ing through the church itself or some of the 
allied organizations of older people, and for 
the city churches, which have a “floating” 
congregation and few young people, the fact 
remains that the need for extending denomi- 
national consciousness and loyalty among 
Unitarian young men and women is unlim- 
ited. We of the committee remind ourselves 
in no easy fashion of that saying, which be- 
comes dangerous enough when trite: The 
boys and girls make the church of to-morrow, 
if there is to be one. 


The Unitarian churches without allied | 


young people’s organizations are in every 
section of the country. The same variety 
in needs which is recognized by the American 
Unitarian Association when founding or 
helping a church in New England, or Kansas, 
or Montana, or California, is equally a factor 
to give the Young People’s Religious Union 
extension committee pause. The Young 
People’s Society of a Middle Western college 
town will be interested in different matters 
from that of a Far Western city, or a con- 
servative New England village. The first 
perhaps will be made up of maturer young 
men and women keenly interested in the 
social and religious problems of the day, but 
unmindful of church loyalty. The second 
will be without traditions of any sort, with, 
in many cases, a lack of interest in those 
things which religious organizations should 
foster. The third suffers ofttimes at the 
start from a faith-of-words. In such a 


garden of such diversified soil the extension — 


committee finds it no easy task to plant and 
nourish as each case demands. ~ 

Such being, in part, the task before ‘it, 
these are some of the resources wholly or in 
a measure possessed: (1) A committee that 
has Miss Minnie Packard for chairman, and 
includes Rev. H. Houghton Schumacher, 


vice-president of the Young People’s Relig-_ 


ious Union, Mr. William A. Harris of 
cinnati, Ohio, Miss Marian D. ae 
Brookline, Mass., and Mr. Ne 


an insight into the 
likes and dislikes of young people, and their 
moral and spiritual needs; and a knowledge 
of local conditions in varied sections of the 
country. (2) Again, as will be remem- 


_bered by those who attended the May meet- 


ings, the American Unitarian Association has 


offered this year a stronger backing than 


ever to the Young People’s movement—a 
support that spells success. (3) Likewise 
the Christian Register and The Advance are 
generously allowing their columns for the 
cause. (4) And, finally, the denomination 
as a whole must be growing more and more 
aware not of the mere importance of this 
work, but of its absolute essentiality to the 
life of the Unitarian Church. 

’Tis a man-size job which the deceit. 
tion is facing through the Young People’s 
Religious Union and its extension committee; 
and ’tis man-size support that the Unitarian 
Church is going to give. H. H. S. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Mr. Charles Henry Patterson, principal of 
Linsly Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
applied for fellowship in the Unitarian min- 
istry. Leon A. Harvey, James A. Fairley, 
Walter R. Hunt. 


Churches. 


BERNARDSTON, ‘Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret 
Barnard: The installation of Miss Margaret 
Bowers Barnard as minister of this church 
occurred on the evening of September 7. 
At six o’clock members and guests of the 
parish were entertained at supper in the 
social rooms of the church, where the ladies 
had provided an appetizing and abundant 
repast. The service of installation attracted 
guests from ten of the neighboring churches 
in the Connecticut Valley Conference, and 
many visitors from the two other churches in 
the town. These with the members of the 
parish formed an audience that filled the 
auditorium. The music was furnished by 
the organist and chorus choir of the church, 
while four congregational hymns were heart- 
ily sung. That the long programme could 
be carried out without a break in less than 


two hours was due to the courtesy and 


consideration of all the speakers. Crisp, 
forceful addresses presented the worth of 
the liberal faith, and the work of minister 
and people in the community, and held the 
close attention of the hearers. Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave the sermon. He 
pointed out the enormous changes which 
have occurred in the character of the New 
England population in the past few years. 
He reviewed briefly the honorable record of 
this ancient church, and wished for minister 
and people in this new relation the vision to 
see the opportunity which lies all about 
them to extend and deepen religious faith in 
the hearts of the people. The prayer of 
ingtallation. Syne offered by Rev. Henry 
ith of Northampton; the charge 
eae even by Rev. Florence 


f Meadville Brctaas. School, is at least. 
pie of hard work; 


rience, by Rev. Richard E. Birks, who is|by the death of Mayor Sperry. Both men 


now himself a member of the parish and 
pastor emeritus of the church at Montague. 
The service had two unusual features. A 
fitting service of consecration, written by 


‘Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, was read by 


Rey. Arthur H. Coar of Holyoke; and a 
fine address of greeting and good-will was 
given by, Mr. Benjamin T. Henry, clerk of 
the church at Rowe, which had reluctantly 
released its much-loved minister to the 
church at Bermardston. Various parts in 
the service were taken by ministers of 
neighboring churches, Rev. John B. W. Day 
of Greenfield reading the Scriptures, while 
prayer was offered by Rev. Newell A. Wood 
of the local Baptist church. The welcome 
to the church was given by the chairman of 
the parish committee, Dr. W. H. Pierce; to 
the town by Rev. Eugene M. Frary of the 
Union Church; and the continued fellow- 
ship of the ministers of the Conference, of 
which Miss Barnard has for fourteen years 
been a member, was heartily extended in the 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Springfield. Miss Barnard 
comes to the new work thus happily inaug- 
urated with a fine record of achievement in 
former parishes. She began her work at 
Warwick, Mass.; was next for two and a 
half years minister at Chelsea, and has been 
for the last fourteen years at Rowe, where, 
among the beautiful Berkshire hills, she 
helped her people build a fine new church, 
established a good congregation, and minis- 
tered so efficiently to her parish and to the 
community for miles around that she has 
become an authority on the successful 
management of the country church. She 
has made herself known to the ministers 
and churches of our fellowship the country 
over by her thorough work and her genuine 
success as a minister of religion. 


Erié, Pa.—First Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, pastor of the chtich 
here for the last eleven years, has resigned 
to take a commission from the American 
Unitarian Association, to proceed to Birming- 
ham, Ala., to undertake the establishment of 
a Unitarian church in that city. The 
Unitarian church in Erie is well organized 
and equipped for good work in the future. 
The church has some 300 members, 125 
pupils enrolled in the Sunday-school, 60 
members in the Women’s Alliance, a Men’s 
Liberal Club of 125 dues-paying members, 
over half of them young men, a strong Unity 
Club, and a splendid system of committee 
work and organization for taking care of the 
whole business side of the church work. Ina 
recent church census taken by the members 
of the evangelical churches of the city 502 
people listed themselves as Unitarians, and 
this fact, together with another important 
consideration, that the Unitarian church has 
a high standing in the community as a live 
centre of civic influence and genuine spiritual 
upbuilding, makes the future outlook of the 
church encouraging. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Unity Chapel: Our 
church has recently sustained severe losses 
from its membership by death and removal 
from the city. On July came the shocking 
news of the demise of Malon Gore, whose 
funeral was conducted by our minister, who 
came here for the occasion from her northern 
‘home in Illinois. This soon was followed 


were very devoted to their church and 
prominent in the community. Regular 
church services came to a close with Faster 
Sunday, but the Sunday-school and women’s 
society kept active until June, the latter 
having its closing meeting with a member 
in Winter Park, five miles north. Twenty- 
two were in attendance, and the trip in autos 
over the new paved Dixie highway was made 
in about ten minutes. Regular services will 
be resumed in October and continue for six 
months with Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon in 
charge. 


VINEYARD HavEN, Mass.—Stevens’ Me- 
morial: The summer services in the chapel 
were resumed on the first Sunday in June. 
Rey. Dr. Charles B. Elder of Worcester, con- 
templating making a short visit to the island, 
kindly consented to preach three Sundays in 
June. For July, August, and a part of Sep- 
tember Rev. Louis Buckshorn (a former min- 
ister at the chapel) expected to take charge 
of the pulpit, but on account of his health 
decided he must take the time for a much- 
needed rest. Dr. Elder was again appealed 
to, to take charge of the pulpit; and so strong 
and earnest was the appeal by both the 
island and summer people, that he consid- 
ered it his duty to accept, and relinquish 
other plans he bad made for the summer. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Elder entered into the 
work of this little chapel with heart and 
soul, stimulating great interest among the 
people, and the results were large congrega- 
tions from both the island and summer 
people, and each Sunday, whether stormy or 
pleasant, large congregations were there to 
greet him, In the congregation were quite 
a number from many of the States, and not 
only Unitarians, but members from six or 
seven of the other denominations. The con- 
tributions have been large, and the interest 
in the work was extended to the annual sale 
of The Alliance, which replenished the treas- 
ury, thereby helping to defray all expenses of 
the summer preaching. The deep and sin- 
cere message by the minister each Sunday, 
together with the ministerial work by both 
Dr. and Mrs. Elder among the people, 
has been one of great good. The memories 
of their visit and the kind service they have 
rendered will long remain with great pleasure 
by all those who have attended the Stevens’ 
Memorial Chapel. Great credit is due the 
little band of earnest and untiring workers of 
the Women’s Alliance, for it is the heartfelt 
and loyal interest in this work that holds 
them together, making it possible to have 
liberal preaching during the summer on the 
island, and the influence that goes out from 
the summer preaching in this chapel must 
bear good fruit in different parts of our land. 


HITE MOUNTAINS. Attractive home in pri- 

vate family for limited number of guests. Modern 

house pleasantly situated on state road one-half mile from 

station, fine mountain views, large piazza, electric lights, 

fireplace. First-class table. Rates $8-$12. Address: 
Arthur H. Furber, North Conway, N.H. 


POSITION *AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
experience. References exchanged. Address X. Y. Z., 
care Christian Register 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. . For 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once, 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


COMPANION OR MOTHER’S HELPER — 
wanted by Cora J. Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, 
Mass. References, 


Pleasantries, 


“My husband,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“believes firmly in impulsive military ser- 
vice.”’ 


The only man she knew who lisped called 
her up on the phone and said: “Ith thith 
you, Ruth? Well, gueth who thith ith?” 
_ Scribner’s Magazine. ” 


The Fond Mother (to adventurous off- 
spring): ‘‘Come away from the cliff, will 
yer? Doyer want to dash yerself to pieces in 
yer best suit?’”’—London Sketch. 


“Small mouse wanted in Gillingham, near 
Dockyard; no children.” —Chatham Standard. 
From our experience of mice we fear the 
advertiser will have some difficulty in secur- 
ing a childless specimen. 


“How old are you?” asked a judge of a 
prisoner who was under arrest for stealing. 
“T dunno.’ ‘When were you born?” 
“What’s the use of my telling you about 
my birthday; you ain’t going to make me a 
birthday present, are you?’’—Tu2-Bits. 


“Does my practising make you nervous?” 
asked the man who is learning to play the 
cornet. ‘‘It did when I first heard the peo- 
ple round about discussing it,” replied the 
sympathetic neighbor. ‘‘But now I’m get- 
ting so I don’t care what happens to you.” 
Contributed. 


A lady stopping at a hotel on the Pacific 
Coast rang the bell the first morning of 
her arrival and was very much surprised 
when a Japanese boy opened the door and 
came in. “I pushed the button three times 
for a maid,” she said sternly, as she dived 
under the bed covers. “Yes,” the little 
fellow replied, ‘‘me she.” 


A theological student was sent one Sun- 
day to supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecti- 
cut valley town. A few days after he received 
a copy of the weekly paper of that place with 
the following item marked: “Rev. f 
of the senior class at Yale Seminary, supplied 
the pulpit of the Congregational church last 
Sunday, and the church will now be closed 
three weeks for repairs.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


The captain of industry was addressing 
the students of the business college. “All 
my success in life,’ he declared proudly, ‘‘all 
my enormous financial prestige, I owe to 
one thing alone—pluck. Just take that for 
your motto—pluck, pluck, pluck!” He 
paused impressively, and a meek little stu- 
dent in the front row said, ‘Yes, sir, but 
please tell us whom did you pluck?’’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A young woman called at the Boston 
Post-office and inquired if there was a letter 
for her. ‘‘ Business or love letter?’’ jokingly 
inquired the clerk. ‘‘Business,”’ was the 
hesitating reply, accompanied by a deep 
blush. As there was no such letter to be 
found, the young lady took her departure. 
She came back, however, after a little while, 
and said, in faltering tones, ‘‘ Please, would 
you mind looking among the love letters?’’— 
Woman's Journal. 


The excited customer rushed into the little 
English chemist’s shop. ‘‘Give me twopenny- 
worth of ipecacuanha, quick, and charge it up 
on our bill!”’ ‘‘Certainly, sir! Here you are! 
Whose bill does it go on?” “TI live at the 


Rhododendrons, Laurel Avenue.” ‘‘Yes, 
sir. Name?” ‘“‘H. Cholmondeley-Marjori- 
banks.” ‘Here, take the bloomin’ stuff as 


a gift! Think I’m going to waste ink and 
paper in writing ipecacuanha, rhododendron, 
and Cholmondeley-Marjoribanks for two- 
pence!’’—A nswers. 
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-|HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
4$THE CAROL,’ * JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


, NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“«Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. : 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. ; 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday -school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and _ special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

Rochester, N.Y. ‘ 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 

in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. ‘ 

- Jpons with foot. Hands never Sey 
uch. a) 


Bre STEeMENSON Underground Garbage 
wat air “3 - and Refuse Receivers 


Mia u sa par.orF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 

: , waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY | 


Including special courses fo meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, cal. 
Liberal scholarship Spat including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Cuca, Trexelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation an 

Social Service Institutes during the S 


uarter open to special students with scholarship 
Quer to F. C. SournwortH, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL a 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


a liberal, practical education. 
arts course. 


poise in household management. 
under trained teac 
JOHN MACDU 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS . be 

A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 

rt English, Modern Languages, ¢ 

Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to city to 
afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, ete. t! ‘ar : . 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and | 

Resident pupils in separate house conduct household — 


hers. . " peeing 
FFIE, Ph.D... MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


, Music. Full household 
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